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A Photographic Dream 


C. B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 


eENTLEMEN:—I am _ glad _ that 
you have chosen Bernard Univer- 
sity for your annual meeting this 
year and hope that you may both 
enjoy and profit by your stay with 
us. I am also glad that so many of you are 
interested in what we have accomplished in our 
courses in: scientific and technical photography; 
and it is a pleasure, indeed, to talk to you for a 
few moments about the scope and organisation 
of our department and to show you through our 
laboratories. 

In the first place, I may state the scope and 
purpose of our work here at Bernard University. 
We believe that a knowledge of photography is 
of value to virtually every scientific student. 
We would even go so far as to say that it is 
absolutely necessary for material progress in 
certain fields. Our courses are designed pri- 
marily for the instruction of students in photo- 
graphy as applied to their profession. But we 
recognise the fact that all applied photography 
is based upon a knowledge of the fundamental 
theories of the science. Hence our work is not 
concerned wholly with practical photography as 
applied to any of the various branches of science 
but with the theory of photography. It is not 
enough in this world of today that students be 
trained simply in applied science. American 
technical education has in the past been devoted 
too much to objective training; to the develop- 
ment of applied rather than pure science. For- 
tunately for us, the World War has shown us 
the perils of the neglect of pure science and it is 
to be hoped that the lesson then learned will not 
soon be forgotten. 

Realizing this, we devote the first year of our 
two-year course in photography to the funda- 
mental principles of the science. This course 
consists of two hours of lecture and four hours 
of laboratory-work each week. Both lecture 
and laboratory-work are designed to give stu- 








dents an understanding of the fundamental 
theory of the photographic process. In this 
year the lectures, beginning with the history of 
photography, cover the optics of photography, 
photographic objectives, the photographic emul- 
sion, color sensitising of emulsions, plate-testing, 
the theory of development, organic developing- 
agents—their chemistry and photographic prop- 
erties, the laws of fixation and washing, the 
reproduction of tonal values by positive printing- 
processes and the chemistry of the various 
processes of positive printing. 

The lectures are accompanied with demonstra- 
tions to explain more clearly certain phases of 
the subject and are frequently illustrated by 
lantern-slides and sometimes by motion-pictures, 
the last named being kindly furnished us by the 
manufacturers who, you will note, have also con- 
tributed a large number of exhibits to our 
museum which is often drawn upon for use in 
our lectures and demonstrations. 

During the first year our laboratory-work is 
likewise concerned with matters of a funda- 
mental character. Some of the laboratory- 
work is devoted to optical problems, some to the 
elementary testing of the various types of 
objectives, and students are thus shown the 
differences in the performance of single, rapid 
rectlinear and anastigmat lenses. In the limited 
time at our disposal no extensive work along 
these lines can be undertaken; but we endeavor 
to cover the ground to such an extent that the 
student is enabled to discern the major differ- 
ences in these different types of objectives. 
Experimental emulsion-making is also the sub- 
ject of some laboratory-work, not with the idea 
of making negative-emulsions, but simply to 
enable the student to grasp more clearly 
the principles involved. Other laboratory-work 
deals with plate-speed testing, dye-sensitising of 
emulsions, calculation of time of development 
under different conditions for a given degree of 
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contrast, the mechanism of fixing and washing, 
effect of different intensifiers on gradation and 
the theory of the various positive printing- 
As has been said before, this work 
although not haphazard is by no means exhaus- 
tive and is designed to render the student 
familiar with the theoretical principles of 
photography and not to produce trained investi- 
gators. 

The work for the second year is divided into 
two divisions. The first semester of the second 
year is devoted to general technical photography, 
and the second semester is reserved for intensive 
practice in any particular field in which the 
student may be interested. 

During the first semester the work consists of 
one hour of lecture, and four of laboratory-work, 
in addition to which students are encouraged 
to come to the laboratory outside of regular 
class hours for additional practice, so far as they 
may be able. In this semester consideration is 
given to the different kinds of cameras and their 
use, the choice of objectives for various purposes, 
the photography of technical subjects, practical 
development and printing, projection-printing, 
making lantern-slides, copying and retouching 
the commercial print for reproduction. The 
emphasis throughout this semester is on practical 
matters, and theory is considered only as related 
to the practice of technical photography. 

Although a single semester may seem a short 
time to devote to practical photography, we have 
found that once the student has become con- 
versant with the theory of photographic processes, 
it is a comparatively simple and rapid matter 
to build upon that foundation a _ working- 
knowledge of practical photography. Of course, 
we do not claim to turn out experienced photo- 
graphers in that time. We do, however, furnish 
the student with a working-basis upon which 
he can build with further experience. 

The work of the second semester of the second 
year is conducted largely in co-operation with 
the different departments of the University. 
Thus students majoring in metallurgy will 
devote their second semester to metallography— 
the photography of metal sections through the 
microscope. The medical student may confine 
his studies to X-ray work as applied to surgery, 
and the student of entomology or botany may 
spend his time in photomicrography and the 
photography of entomological and _ botanical 
specimens. The instruction during this semester 
is nearly all of an individual nature except in 
cases where we have a number of students 
working along the same lines. Thus this year 


we have conducted classes in radiography— 
photography with the X-rays—photomicrog- 











raphy, photometallography, photospectroscopy 
and in pictorial photography. In these courses 
we work in close co-operation with the various 
departments of the university whose students 
elect such courses. We leave to the depart- 
ment concerned all instruction on the subject 
which does not directly affect the photographic 
methods and processes, and confine ourselves to 
those parts of the subject which may properly 
be considered those of applied technical photo- 
graphy. 

And now, Gentlemen, before conducting you 
through our laboratories let me take time to 
refer briefly to those who have made this work 
possible. The way of the pioneer is never easy. 
It has not been an easy task for us to establish 
these courses as they now stand, imperfect 
and incomplete though they may seem. What 
you have heard described and what you will see 
in the laboratories is the result of years of 
hard work, of unremitting effort, with only the 
hope of ultimate success and the conviction 
that there was a need for such courses in the 
modern university to spur us on. We are 
deeply indebted to one of our alumni who early 
took an effort in our work and has given liberally 
to the establishment of our laboratories. We 
are deeply indebted to the manufacturers who 
have provided us with much of our equipment, 
especially to those who have presented us with 
certain costly pieces of scientific apparatus for 
which funds would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain. Lastly, we are indebted 
to many men on the faculty of this institution 
for their many words of encouragement during 
our early days and for their whole-hearted sup- 
port and co-operation. It is to all of these 
that the Department of Photography at Bernard 
University is due, and although we are glad to 
have been the first, and although we are glad 
to have been pioneers in this field, we hope we 
shall not be the last but that the work will go 
on and on until it finds a place in the leading 
universities of our country. 

Rrrrr-ing—It was the telephone. I had fallen 
asleep over my grade-book. But the dream? 
Was it only a vision? Will it ever be a fact? 
Time alone can tell. 


[No forward step in science, art or business 
has ever been made which was not preceded by a 
dream—a vision born in the heart. Often the 
dreamer must face the doubt, opposition and 
ridicule of a prosaic world; but if his dream be 
destined to meet a need, in due time it will 
win the recognition and the acceptance which 
it deserves. We believe in constructive dream- 
ing which leads to practical and inspirational 
service to humanity.—Ep1Tor.] 
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A LINK WITH THE PAST 


BEATRICE B. BELL 


Echoes of Mission-Days 
BEATRICE B. BELL 





Cae LS SION-ARCHITECTURE as a 
y yf whole is filled with interesting pic- 
a) ife fy torial possibilities. To the trav- 
| eler, particularly the scenery-sated. 
==23) road-weary automobile tourist, the 
Missions appeal as the acme of rest, peace and 
quiet. Perhaps the spirits of the self-sacrificing 
Padres still linger, breathing benedictions on 
their children as of old. The Padres, whose great 
hearts made no difference between the savage 
and the civilised, whose faith and love of human- 
ity gave them courage to surmount all obstacles— 
would that they could now look upon the fruits 
of their labor! To follow in California, the El 
Camino Real, which is the first road worn by 
their weary feet from Mission to Mission, one 
cannot but marvel at the patience and _ per- 





sistence of the Padres, and at their far-reaching 
vision of the possibilities of the great unpeopled 
land and at the present development and wonders 
which must be far in excess of their fondest 
dreams. In the all important ‘now’, it is so 
easy to lose touch with the past; but as long as 
one stone of the Missions remains, we will never 
entirely forget. 

Most of the Missions were built in the form of a 
hollow square with the church as the main build- 
ing, and the priests and Indians’ quarters forming 
the wings. These quarters were usually colon- 
naded or cloistered, the center being a patio or 
court which often contained a garden and a 
fountain. Some of the buildings are in such ruin 
that one can only guess their former splendor. 
But those that have survived the ravages of 
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time and the desecration of vandals and those 
that have been restored by the zealous band who 
are seeking to preserve the link with the past for 
future generations offer wonderful opportunities 
for photographers. 

Thousands of pictures of the Missions have 
been made. And it is safe to say that nine- 
tenths of them are mere records of some tourist’s 
travels. The pictorial possibilities are usually 
neglected. Perhaps it is because many of the 
Missions are not convenient to modern dwellings; 


despair into glory, give me sunshine, golden sun- 
shine, that searches out every corner, dispels 
every bit of gloom and fills the soul with hap- 
piness. A bit of vine-covered wall, a sunshine- 
flooded arch bestowing a glimpse of a court in 
which a chance flower or two nods dreamily to 
the music of the fountain, doesn’t that breath of 
contentment? And isn’t that the spirit of the 
Missions? The peace that comes with the laying 
aside of cares, the triumph of the spirit over the 
body, the satisfaction of a life well lived, and 





SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 


but more often the visitor is but one of a party 
of sightseers, and must take conditions as he 
finds them, and as his time is limited he must 
snap as he goes. Could he but take time to study 
lighting-effects, he would discover possibilities 
undreamed of. To me, nothing can portray the 
spirit of the Missions better than the sunlit cor- 
ridors and glimpses of the patio through arches 
and doorways. Of course, there are gray days at 
the Missions, there are gray days everywhere. 
And perhaps some effects can be better realised 
when the sky is overcast or the air filled with 
mist. But to capture that elusive something 
that pervades the atmosphere, that seems to 
cling to the old ruins and lift them boldly from 


BEATRICE B. BELL 


above all, service to mankind. The petty things 
melt away, and life stands out in its true per- 
spective. 

Perhaps as much beloved as any of the Mission- 
pictures are those which show the picturesque old 
bells which so many times called the faithful to 
worship. Some are in towers and are rather 
difficult as close-up subjects. I made several trips 
trying to capture a bit of sunlight with one 
Mission-bell, and only succeeded when through the 
courtesy of one of the Franciscan priests, I was 
given permission to enter the tower before visit- 
ing-hours. Climbing to one of these towers, one 
cannot but wonder how many thousands of feet 
passed that way to wear such hollows in those 
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THE ALAMO, SAN ANTONIO 


slabs of stone. And the mind goes back further 
into the question of the number of steps it took 
to gather the material and put it together. The 
Missions were not built in a day or a month or 
a year. But in spite of the crude methods em- 
ployed in that day, many of those old buildings 
are likely to be still standing, a monument to 
time, patience and thoroughness when some of 
our modern edifices have gone into the discard. 
No particular equipment is required for Mis- 
sion-pictures. The soft-focus lens has _ the 
dreamy quality that makes for atmosphere, but 
an anastigmat will often give a transparency 
that is also suggestive of sunlight and content- 
ment. Whatever camera you are used to, is 
the one for you to use. Give plenty of exposure, 
for the shadows are heavy. Take time to study 
the effects of light and shade and by all means 
exclude the passing tourist. Modern clothes in a 
Mission-setting are incongruous to say the least. 
Patience, or perhaps a polite request, will probably 
remove the offending sightseer. Tourists are 
usually accommodating persons, especially as 
most of them are amateur photographers them- 
selves, and, sometimes having ideas of their own 
to work out, they are willing to give the other 
fellow an opportunity to put his into effect. 


BEATRICE B. BELL 


For pictorial work, strive for effect and not 
detail. Acquire an idea and then work it out. 
If you want the whole Mission, get back far 
enough to include some sky and some of the 
surrounding; but choose your viewpoint or light- 
ing so that the Mission dominates the picture. 
Do not have the sky and trees and fences and 
paths so accented as to be of equal importance as 
the building. Likewise if it is an arch or a colon- 
nade you wish to portray, do not try to include 
the whole series except perhaps where by repeti- 
tion, a receding line of arches or doorways may 
serve to accentuate the main figure. It is well 
to know how little to include sometimes. 

One of the Padres pictured against the plain 
adobe wall of the Mission-building, perhaps 
standing on a tiled-walk, makes an interesting 
genre-study. Or catch him in the Mission- 
garden among his beloved flowers. He is only 
too happy to pose for you. He has had so much 
experience in that line that you can usually 
trust him to select for himself a suitable back- 
ground if you haven’t any particular ideas in 
that respect. And above all, don’t forget to 
make that little contribution which goes into the 
fund for the restoration of the Missions. It will 
be gratefully received and may also be an opening 
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MISSION-ARCHES 
MISSION-GARDEN BEATRICE B. BELL 














wedge into some unexpected and unexplored 
beauty-spot of the Mission. 

The search for one thing is often but a by- 
path to unlimited fields. A chance visit to a 
Mission, for instance, may imbue the beholder 
with a great desire to photograph Missions in 
general. Or he may see special beauties in door- 
ways or arches and strive to transfer his views 
to paper. Fountains may become the object 


of his search, or perhaps the bells may make a 
special appeal. To some, the relics that are to 
be found in many of the buildings have a lure 
that can be satisfied only by permission to 
photograph. Study of one detail usually leads 
to association with others, and unconsciously we 
acquire a knowledge of the whole. Mission- 
history is extremely fascinating, and time spent 
in its study and portrayal will not be time lost. 


Convenient Photo-Finishing 
JOHN SWAYZE, Jr. 


INE day during the hot summer of 
1921 I was traveling north in a 
Pullman car with nothing to do 
and a spool of interesting Vest- 
pocket Kodak exposures in my 
With a week of hotels and sleeping- 





pocket. 
cars ahead, there seemed little opportunity to 


develop the film. Necessity—or possibly idle- 
ness—is the mother of invention, and before I 
had half finished my journey, I decided to 
develop the film then and there, on the train, and 
see what it contained. The water from the 
water-cooler was about sixty-five degrees Fahren- 
heit—not exactly ice-water; but splendid for 
mixing-developer—and I felt that the railway 
would not begrudge me the scant eight ounces I 
needed for my tiny vest-pocket tank. While 
the film was developing on the floor beside my 
chair, I used eight ounces more of the cold water 
to mix a fixing-bath in a tiny fruit-jar that had 
just previously held sticks of hard candy. 

In this the film was bottled up, wound in a 
loose spiral, and shaken from time to time until 
it was thoroughly fixed. As I was afraid the 
twelve changes of water necessary for the final 
washing would bring a protest from the porter, 
I left the film in the hypo until I reached the 
hotel late that night, and washed it in the basin 
in my room while I was having dinner. I 
hung it from the chandelier and turned in for a 
good night’s sleep that I could never have had 
if I had been compelled to usher the film through 
half an hour’s development, twenty minutes 
fixing, and twelve changes of water. 

Later I realised that I had discovered one of 
the most fascinating sports in photography— 
the game of making the routine of developing 
and printing fit in with a busy life. Having 
once discovered the “‘fruit-jar method”, I worked 
it to the limit. I took a quart jar of hypo inside 





a Boston green bag to a public lecture without 





arousing the suspicion of anyone except my 
immediate neighbor, who watched me shake it 
from time to time with deep suspicion. He 
apparently thought it was a clock-work bomb of 
some kind. 

From developing films at my convenience 
rather than at my leisure I learned a great deal 
about the conditions under which it is safe to 
depart from the letter of the rules. If the hypo 
is clean, and can be kept reasonably cool, films 
and prints that have been kept moving for the 
first five minutes may be left in overnight with- 
out serious damage. The r-vints are rendered a 
little brittle, and must be mounted carefully. 
With warm or worn-out hypo, prolonged fixing 
may cause stains and blisters. 

The method of washing may also vary con- 
siderably. During camping-trips prints may be 
washed by putting them in a wire-cage, such as 
the inside of a bait-pail, and suspending them in 
a lake or brook. With the water below sixty- 
five, and the consciousness of a fresh acid-fixing 
bath behind them, Velox prints will stand five or 
six hours washing. When the water is warmer, 
they must be taken out inside an hour. The Car- 
bon surface paper is less likely to blister than the 
Velvet. 

Films are even tougher than prints, and must 
be left in the water overnight. I recently 
washed several strips of film by lowering them 
through a hole chopped in the ice and leaving 
them there about an hour. Water warmer 
than seventy is dangerous, and must be avoided, 
either by lowering the films deeper into the lake, 
or washing them by hand in ice-cooled water. 
Within these limitations, however, thoroughly 
fixed negatives and prints may be washed any- 
where where there is clean, cool water—in a pail 
under a_ garden-hose, rain-spout or natural 
waterfall, in a lake or brook, or over the side of a 
house-boat. 
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AN OLD SALEM DOORWAY P. H. MOON 


HONORABLE MENTION—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Developing allows of much less latitude, for 
it is a process requiring exact timing; but as I 
learned during my Pullman car adventure, the 
place may vary. In spring, I have developed 
evenings on the front lawn, using water from the 
garden-hose to rinse the films before I bottled 
them up in my fruit-jar to fix. In summer, I 
have worked on days so hot that I had to keep 
the tank in the ice-box so that the developer 
would stay at the same temperature. I always 
keep my jar of hypo on ice during the hot 
months. In winter, or while camping without 
ice in the summer, the tank can be submerged 
in a pail of water to keep it at sixty-five Fahren- 
heit. 

Developing film-packs and plates must be done 
without the daylight-all-the-way tanks. Never- 
theless, it can be made reasonably easy if a 
changing-bag with elastic wristlets is used 
instead of a darkroom. After a few tries, it 








becomes as easy to fill the cage of the plate or 


film-pack tank by feel as by sight. The rinsing 
may be done outside the bag in a dim light. 
Open the cover of the tank slightly to drain off 
the developer instead of removing it all the way. 
Panchromatic plates, which are best for land- 
scape and portrait work must be handled in the 
dark anyway, so it is as well to learn the method. 
Cut-films are a cross between film-packs and 
plates, combining the advantages of both, and 
are handled much the same way. 

Printing is the most difficult of all the processes 
to simplify and adapt to strange surroundings, 
because each negative must be judged accurately 
for a particular printing-light. Ideally, with 


electric light and a printing-box, I can easily 
This is not extrava- 
the twenty-five minutes that 
would require could be sand- 
anywhere. 


make one print a minute. 
gant of time, and 
a handful of films 


wiched in almost But I have also 
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ON A SUMMER’S AFTERNOON 


printed by the little bedside-lamps in hotels, 
by kerosene and gas, by the headlights of an 
automobile, by magnesium ribbon, and, worst 
of all, by changing daylight. I once tried to 
make a print in the face of an approaching 
thunderstorm when the light was fading so 
rapidly that even although I doubled the 
exposure after each failure I never got it long 
enough. Under unusual conditions, difficulties 
are doubled. Paper exposed before kerosene- 
lamps must not be allowed to get too hot, and 
magnesium-ribbon must be evenly measured. 
Perhaps it is best to leave the printing until one 
is at home. 

If printing must be done away from the labo- 
ratory, it can be simplified by fixing the smaller 
prints in a fruit-jar, and by using the easily 
mixed Nepera developer. Liquid developer and 
hypo are more bulky to carry, but they save 
an unbelievable amount of time. A small piece 
of rubber-tubing, that can be stretched over the 
cold water faucet, will convert the wash-basin 
into a circular print-washer, and is indispensable. 

The last stage in the finishing of both nega- 
tives and prints is drying. In the case of films 


this admits of no latitude, and must be done ina 
current of clean air, away from sunlight and ex- 
I have spoiled negatives 


cessive artificial heat. 








JOHN O. SCUDDER 
HONORABLE MENTION—LAKES, RIVERS AND BROOKS 


by hastening drying with a too copiously oiled 
electric fan, by leaving them in the sun, and by 
letting them blow against the bark of a tree. 
Do not take your negatives out of the hypo and 
start washing them until you know you will 
have time and space to dry them. 

Prints are much more easily handled. If you 
have room, they may be dried face down on 
linen towels. If not, they may be put in a 
blotter-roll, face on the strip of cheesecloth and 
back to the chemically pure lintless blotter, 
fastened with an elastic, and thrown into the 
suitcase until needed. They will dry rapidly, 
with a backward curl that leaves them flat when 
they are taken out. And they can be mounted 
with small dots of glue. 

[We doubt that very many of our readers have 
even thought of developing a roll of film in a 
Pullman car, much less perform the operation 
successfully. We do not recommend a Pullman 
of the ordinary variety as a suitable darkroom; 
but we do commend the idea to those who may 
find themselves in a position where the immediate 
development of a roll of film is imperative. That 
it can be done, is an established fact, and well- 
worth remembering by those who may be called 
upon to meet an emergency or render an unusual 
service.—Ep1Tor.] 
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Photographing the Denizens of the Zoo 


ARTHUR H. FARROW 


GETEN the most likely places in 
which to find subjects for picture- 
making are overlooked by the 
amateur photographer. Scattered 
throughout the country are a num- 
ber of splendid zodlogical collections, and lesser 
ones are situated in nearly every state. Few 
places afford better opportunities for picture- 
making than a zoo. In it are to be found in- 
numerable subjects for the beginner and the 
advanced worker. 

Zoblogical parks are happy hunting-grounds for 
the camera-enthusiast. “Hunting” is an appro- 
priate word for zoo-photography, as some days 
one will obtain a number of successful pictures, 
and on other days it will be difficult to get any- 
thing that is worth-while. Those who attempt 
this work must be prepared to meet failure and 
disappointment, at times; but there is no need to 
be discouraged as one good picture makes up for 
many failures. 

The work has admitted and apparent limita- 
tions, but the difficulties to be met with will only 
serve to spur earnest workers on to greater efforts. 

If it is desired to obtain a representative col- 
lection of zoo-pictures it will be necessary to make 
many visits. The habits and characteristics of 
the denizens must be studied. The better ac- 
quainted one gets with the various subjects and 
the possibilities and limitations of the work, the 
greater the opportunity for success. Always 
time your visits so as to avoid crowded days and 
select an hour when there is likely to be few 
visitors. 

There is no more interesting and attractive 
photographic field today than that which centers 
around the zoo, yet, strange to say, it has re- 
ceived comparatively little attention from the 
pictorialist. There have been sporadic attempts 
made by a few workers; but full advantage has 
not been taken of the opportunities offered. 

It is possible to obtain good pictures at any 
season of the year provided that the light is 
reasonably bright. If the lighting is not suitable 
for a certain subject at the time it is desired to 
make an exposure, wait for awhile and try some- 
thing else in the meantime. It is largely a matter 
of being at the right place at the right time. 

Not so long ago, we visited the Cincinnati Zoo 
on New Year’s Day and obtained a batch of very 
good pictures. On the ground was a light cover- 
ing of snow; but this proved more of a help than 
a detriment because it enabled us to give shorter 
exposures than is our practice. 





The zoo is the paradise of animal- and bird- 
loving photographers, and it is one of the richest 
fields for any camera-enthusiast to exploit. It 
furnishes abundant opportunities for making in- 
teresting and fascinating natural history studies, 
and will widen one’s photographic scope con- 
siderably. Some of the subjects will try one’s 
skill to the utmost, but others are comparatively 
easy, and often it is the easiest subjects that make 
the best pictures. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that just to point the camera at a subject 
and make an exposure is not all that is necessary 
if successful pictures are desired. 

In each of the zodlogical parks that we have 
visited there has been no objection made to using 
a camera, with just one exception, the Bronx 
Park Zoo in New York City. Here, for some in- 
explicable reason, cameras are prohibited. This 
is much to be regretted as not only is the best 
zodlogical collection in the country housed here, 
but on account of its location it is accessible to a 
larger number of people than any of the other 
collections. 

Our impression has always been that the raison 
d’étre of a zoo is its educational value—to en- 
courage the study of natural history and to afford 
opportunities for lovers of birds and animals to 
observe and study typical representatives of 
domestic and foreign species. If this is the case, 
everything possible should be done to further 
this end, and what better means are there for 
doing this than through the medium of the camera 
which enables us to make photographic records 
that can be studied leisurely and indefinitely and 
which will serve to keep alive the desired interest 
in this branch of natural science. 

A visit to the zoo is always a source of joy, but 
when camera accompanied, this joy is much en- 
hanced. Zoo-photography is very interesting 
work and will well repay the time devoted to it. 
It is a comparatively new field for the amateur 
photographer and one in which very little really 
serious work has been attempted. It will appeal 
especially to those who combine photography 
with nature-study. It is an ideal field in which to 
specialise. Zoo-photography often leads to the 
taking of an interest in general nature-study, and 
those who fall under the spell of this fascinating 
work will find a new interest in the things around 
them. 

One cannot say very much about the selection 
of subjects. Individual tastes vary, and much 
depends on the accessibility of subjects in differ- 
ent parks and the time of the year. Often one 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC OPPORTUNITIES AT THE ZOO 
ARTHUR H. FARROW 








finds the most desirable subjects when and where 
least expected. The easiest subjects are the 
larger animals—the elephants, camels, bears, ze- 
bras and soon. The deer-paddocks usually yield 
pleasing pictures with very little effort. 

The most desirable of all zoo-pictures are, of 
course, the great cats—the lions, leopards, tigers, 
and so-on, but the likelihood of obtaining good 
pictures of them is very uncertain. The best 
opportunities are afforded when the animals are 
using their outdoor cages. Experienced workers 
will find a way to overcome most of the difficulties 
that seem insurmountable to the tyro. 

Modern ideas as to providing the denizens with 
more spacious quarters have been responsible for 
many of the photographer’s handicaps; but, obvi- 
ously, the specimens are not kept for the purpose 
of providing material for picture-making, and the 
photographer must content himself with the op- 
portunities that are available. Observation and 
patience will show that these are by no means few. 

A special watch should be kept for effective 
poses. It is often necessary to wait some time 
for a favorable opportunity to obtain the picture 
desired. Study each subject carefully and make 
sure that the best viewpoint available has been 
selected and that the background is suitable. 
Take care there are no detracting features in- 
cluded in the composition. 

It often happens that one wishes to photograph 
a bird or animal that is confined behind wire- 
netting. This can be _ satisfactorily accom- 
plished if the lens of the camera is held as close 
as possible to the netting while making the ex- 
posure. If the lens is held close enough the net- 
ting will not show at all in the picture. This 
may seem unusual; but try it. 

We have found the keepers courteous, friendly 
and helpful. They will frequently go to a great 
deal of trouble to help the photographer get what 
he wants. When it is practicable, they will some- 
times persuade an animal or bird to move to the 
best position to make a photograph. If a keeper 
helps you, do not forget to thank him, and bear 
in mind he would appreciate receiving prints of 
your zoo-pictures. 

Correct exposure is the very foundation of suc- 
cessful zoo-photography, for there is no method 
by which a good photograph can be obtained if 
the original exposure was not approximately right. 
About ninety per cent. of all our failures are at- 
tributable to misjudged time of exposure, and the 
tendency is always to under-expose. Under- 


exposure is fatal to good results, therefore always 
give a generous exposure whenever possible. It 
is far better to err on the side of over-exposure 
than to under-time. 
erned by the movements of the subjects. 


The exposure must be gov- 
Some 








birds and animals are very restless, and others 
may remain still for long or short periods. 

As it is almost impossible to give a longer ex- 
posure than 1/25 of a second, when the camera is 
held in the hand, some kind of a support for the 
camera is necessary when a longer exposure can 
be given. Asa rule, zoo-authorities do not look 
with much favor on tripods, but there are the 
useful little Kodapod and Optipod for just such 
emergencies. They are both small and light in 
weight and either can be carried in the pocket 
without any inconvenience. The use of an 
exposure-meter is recommended—not only for 
zoo-photography but for all classes of work. 

The question will naturally be asked, ““What is 
the best camera to use?”’ A reflex-camera stands 
easily first for all-around work, but it has the 
disadvantage of being cumbersome and conspicu- 
ous. Excellent results may be obtained with an 
ordinary hand-camera. Our preference is for the 
214x814 size. Its pictures are small, but nowa- 
days almost every worker resorts to enlarging. 
Much good work has even been done with the 
humble Brownie and other types of fixed-focus 
cameras. A portrait-attachment is a useful ac- 
cessory for “‘closeups’’. A telephoto-lens, if one 
has one and understands its use, is an advantage 
for many subjects, but not exactly a necessity. 
It will sometimes enable one to obtain subjects 
that could not otherwise be obtained. 

One of the outstanding difficulties met with is 
the variation in size of the subjects, and the dis- 
tances at which they must perforce be photo- 
graphed. If we could approach or recede as we 
pleased, and manceuvre for viewpoint and light- 
ing, the work would be much easier—as a rule, 
we can do neither. Hence, it is desirable to have 
both a long and a short-focus lens. The former is 
a great advantage where the subject is small and 
at a considerable distance from the camera; the 
latter is useful for large subjects and “‘close-ups”’. 

Zoo-subjects are particularly effective when 
rendered in the form of stereoscopic pictures, and 
they make appealing lantern-slides either in colors 
or in monotone. 

Those who like to make a little pocket-money 
with their cameras will find that editors of maga- 
zines and newspapers are glad to get good zoo- 
pictures for publication because of their rare 
appeal and general interest. They are also in 
demand for illustrating text-books and educa- 
tional publications. From time to time we see 
zoo-pictures in magazines and rotogravure sec- 
tions of newspapers, but these are usually the 
work of news-photographers who have not been 
slow to recognize their news-value. Other 
sources for disposing of marketable pictures will 
readily suggest themselves. 
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FIGURE 1 
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What attraction is there in this thin-lipped, shar p-nosed, cross-eyed girl? Without 
disgusting burlesque, she represents our usual idea of the opposite of beauty; 
yet, in real life, this girl is a very attractive and beautiful young woman. By 
the clever use of a little color, and of a great amount of facial control, such 
changes are possible. 


Practical Kinematography 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter XVIII—The Little Kinema Theater 


aqLL of us retain more or less of the 
childish love of make-believe. Only 
too often this results in an affecta- 
tion of manner, of a spirit of bluff. 
# We try to impress others with our 
erudition, our position, our wealth or whatnot. 
This is only make-believe. At other times we 
are more fully aware of the true nature of the 
activating spirit behind such impostures, and we 
turn to amateur theatricals. Such ventures have 
always been popular in a limited circle; but re- 
cently the development of the Little Theater 
movement has given us a higher ideal, and now 
this latest development of the old-time amateur 





theatricals has risen to such heights that we are 
forced to recognise in it a serious and often very 
admirable development of dramatic art. There 
can be no question that some of the finest dra- 
matic work of this country has been the product 
of the little theater. 

Now whether the kinema is to supersede the 
legitimate stage or not, time only can tell; but it 
is evident that the time is not distant when the 
motion-picture drama will be accorded a place 
at least equal to that occupied by the legitimate 
drama. This being the case, there is no reason 
that the motion-picture should not have its little 
theater-movement. In fact, such a move will 
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FIGURE 2 


Foreign location or period-setting requires a wealth of attention to the most minute details. 





HERBERT C. MCKAY 


Weapons, cos- 


tumes, jewelry, architecture, in fact everything, must be correct. 


be popular and, in fact, it has been tried with 
the most encouraging success. 

The work of producing such a film will neces- 
sitate a complete staff, and the entire process 
will be on a more elaborate scale than any of the 
work discussed in these pages. Before going 
ahead with the details of this part of motion- 
pictures, I wish to recall to your attention some 
discussions along the line of dramatics which 
appeared in ““Kinematography for the Amateur.” 
That work dealt almost exclusively with the 
dramatic features of production, and as I will not 
go over the same ground here, I can give some 
hints on advanced work, taking it for granted 
that you have read the work mentioned above. 

““Kinematography for the Amateur’’ included 
chapters on: The motion-picture camera in use; 
direction and rehearsal; acting and makeup; 
titles; developing and printing; editing and 
the script. Some of these I shall pass with a 
short notice and others I shall elaborate here. 
Such subjects as I pass over will be found fully 
discussed in the work above mentioned. 

When you have organised your association, the 
first thing you must do is to select the first 
scenario. In this you must know the type of 


drama most acceptable to your audience. As 





this film will only, in exceptional cases, have a 
circulation outside of your own city and adjacent 
territory, this selection will be made with a view 
to pleasing the people you know. Thus such 
selection should not be difficult. 

Then you must select a scenario which does not 
call for elaborate sets nor for very many actors. 
Elaborate sets take time for construction and are 
expensive. Unless you wish to use fantastic sets 
such as have been used recently in some German 
photoplays, the painted set will not pass muster. 
The sets must be built. It is true that some of 
our largest studios use painted work at times; 
but these studios have artists who are not only 
skilled in their own line of work, but who under- 
stand the basic laws of optics and know the 
untruthful color-rendering of photography. They 
use this knowledge in their work. If you can 
get an experienced motion-picture scenic artist, 
all right! But whatever you do, don’t try to use 
the conventional work of the theatrical artist. 
He doesn’t know motion-picture technique. 

A large number of actors are difficult to con- 
trol. Experienced directors, using experienced 
actors, have great difficulty in “‘shooting” large 
crowds, so that the inexperienced director with 
inexperienced actors would be in torment. 
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A simple plot with few changes in location will 
be best. When many varied locations are used, 
it is difficult for the amateur company to keep 
the action and sequences straight. If you do this 
work at all, do it in a professional manner. It is 
decidedly unprofessional to try to shoot all 
scenes in chronological order. This is true not 
only because too much time would be lost, but 
if such order were observed it is evident that 
there would be slight changes in a location each 
time the action came back to it. Thus if in one 
scene a banjo-clock hung at the right of the door 





give you a very clear idea as to the requirements. 

When you are ready to begin production, it is 
a very good plan to use a certain amount of 
publicity in order to arouse local interest. Of 
course, you will get a number of news-stories, and 
a Sunday edition should carry portraits of your 
staff and an account of the work under way. 
Stress the point that this is an intellectual and 
educational venture, touching very lightly upon 
the financial side of the question, merely stating 
that if this movement is to live, it must be made 
sufficiently successful to pay its own expenses. 





FIGURE 3 
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Even the searching eye of the still camera does not give a hint that this brick-wall is no thicker than the plastering 
upon the wall of your library. This scene is an exact duplication of a Babylonian school of 5,000 years 
ago and illustrates the care taken to reproduce historical detail. The palm-trees are of burlap-plaster 


construction with real palm-leaves. 


and in the next scene in this same room the 
clock was an “office regulator’ it would be a 
serious error. There would be slight possibility 
of such an obvious error being made; but others 
more trivial but just as conspicuous would surely 
creep in. So, all action in a given location is 
filmed at one time, regardless of the position of 
such scenes in the finished film. The kitchen to- 
day and the kitchen ten years ago would be 
regarded as different locations. 

When the scenario has been selected, the next 
thing to do is to write the continuity. A sample 
of the working-script or continuity is given in 
““Kinematography for the Amateur” and this will 


Ask no gifts, but merely the approval and sup- 
port of the city. A clever publicity man will 
put forth this appeal in such a light that the 
city will regard your work as an asset which 
cannot be allowed to die. 

Another good publicity plan is to institute 
contests in which the winners will be given parts 
in the production. Such contests may be very 
easily tied up with a newspaper circulation- 
campaign which will make you popular with the 
press—an invaluable asset in your work. 

When the publicity begins, begin work upon 
your sets. This will stimulate interest. The 
sets are usually built upon a framework not un- 
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like the familiar billboard. Interior sets are 
plastered and papered just like a real house. 
The. interior set usually consists of two walls 
built at a right angle—just like two walls of 
a room, and so built with reference to the sun 
that the working-space will be uniformly shaded. 
To help out the illumination, it is best to place 
a canopy of cheap cotton-material over the 
entire set, projecting about six feet to the out- 
side of the walls, entirely covering the working- 
space and, at least, twenty feet high. This 
will kill the glare of the open sky which is most 
unlike any known system of interior lighting. 

Stone-walls are plastered over lath and the 
plaster worked into stone-fo.mation as in build- 
ing foundations for houses. Log-cabins are 
erected as such or of rough slabs nailed to a frame- 
work. Cottages and houses should be borrowed 
for a shot instead of trying to erect an imitation. 
In like manner any usual dwelling or interior 
can be borrowed, thus saving great expense. 
Owners will usually be glad to extend such 
courtesy. Of course, such work will, in inte- 
riors, necessitate adequate lighting. In providing 
such illumination be careful not to throw carbon 
trimmings upon the floors nor endanger any 
draperies and so forth. As long as you exercise 
care and act in a courteous manner you will be 
welcomed. 

Caves may be built as grottoes above ground, 
the insides formed of wire-netting twisted over 
irregularly projecting timbers and later plastered 
with a rough plaster. Plaster of Paris mixed 
with coarse sawdust and shavings makes an 
excellent finish for rough stone. When this is 
finished it is painted with kalsomine by means 
of a spray. 

Framework is built of rough timbers. Lath 
is used for uniform surfaces; wire-netting, 
burlap and chicken-fencing for irregular surfaces. 
Ordinary rough plaster and plaster of Paris are 
used as materials. 

Woodwork is usually built of the real material 
in the style designed. 

Rocks and natural stone-formations are made 
of rough wire-netting foundations with plaster 
on top. 

That may be made of canvas to which grasses 
or palm leaves have been attached. 

A well is represented by a curb. 
hole doesn’t have to exist. 

Fires and smoke are represented by the use of 
“smoke pots” more cheaply purchased than 
improvised. 

The set must be a fair representation of the 
real thing when viewed on the ground. 

While the sets are being erected, the properties 
should be prepared. The usual effects of every- 


The actual 


day life may be rented or borrowed; but, at 
times, special objects such as statues, vases, 
pictures and so forth must be used. Heavy 
pottery is made upon some such foundation as a 
nail-keg, shaped with excelsior-stuffed burlap 
and covered with plaster. Statues may be 
rudely shaped in plaster and so placed that in 
the existing illumination a proper effect will be 
obtained. Modeling in clay, plasticene, plaster, 
and a plentiful supply of burlap, wire-netting 
and paint will supply all of the usually necessary 
props. Metal objects may be made of wood or 
cardboard and covered with foil or metallic 
paint. The ingenuity of the technical director 
will provide most special props. The usual type 
of play for the beginner will be of life today, 
and all props may be borrowed for the occasion. 

You will also have to provide suitable costumes 
for your cast. In modern drama this will 
occasion no great difficulty; but in period plays 
costumes must be provided. 

For light-costumes very delicate pink, yellow 
or gray will do according to the tint desired. 
Remember that any of these three rapidly darken 
when the intensity increases, so that a bare tinge 
is all that is required in the way of color. Soft 
graduated effects are produced by the use of 
grays. White is harsh and produces halation. 
Don’t use it unless a very hard color is desired. 
Black is a difficult color to use. Pure rich red 
or rich purple is better, as better gradation will 
result with a full black coloration. Dark cos- 
tumes accentuate the light color of flesh. A dark 
evening gown will give a beautiful flesh tone if 
the actress can wear such a color. Light khaki 
or light tan will accentuate the dark bronze of 
the outdoor type. White, except under the most 
favorable lighting conditions tends to darken 
flesh tones even to a negro hue. 

A soft cotton-cloth, mercerised, if possible, is a 
good substitute for more expensive cloth and 
cuts the expense bill considerably. Jewelry made 
of base metals and glass passes very well if no 
close-ups are used. The ordinary stage jewelry 
is fine for this work. 

Armor and arms may be made of metal, 
cardboard or any suitable base either bronzed 
or foil covered. Foil-covered wood is good and 
in scenes such as the Oriental, will often surpass 
the real article. Foil smoothly applied reflects 
light better than steel. 

Footwear may be made of cloth, fabrikoid 
leather or any material easily worked. Orna- 
mentation and bronzing will conceal the true 
character of the material. 

Cheap cotton-blanketing makes good costumes 
for beggars, peasants and others who wear 
coarse clothing. 
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Theatrical jewelers stock metallic cloth, braid, 
spangles, costume-jewels and similar supplies 
at very reasonable prices. 

Period costumes should only be prepared 
after a thorough study of the period involved. 
An article of dress, a style of coiffure, a gesture 
from a different period will be recognised as a 
mistake and will react against your work most 
unfavorably. 

Remember that the period had not only its 





in straight make-up are given in ““Kinematog- 
raphy for the Amateur.” This part of the 
work will be passed over and we will take up the 
question of character make-up. 

Character make-up may mean the representa- 
tion of a foreign type, an age different from the 
true age of the actor, or a person whose life and 
habits are entirely different from those of the 
actor. Let us take up foreign types first. 

The foreigner differs from us in many details; 





FIGURE 4 
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A scene from Greece of the Golden Age. This is a still from a mythological film, in which none but amateurs 
took part. The costumes and properties were all made by the staff of the company. This gives an idea of 
the possibilities of the “Little Theater” type of motion-pictures. 


own style, but had its favored materials, its 
favored designs of pattern as well. Check all 
properties as well as costumes to make sure your 
period is all right. 

The question of costumes leads us to the 
question of make-up. Make-up for motion- 
pictures is a subject which is an eternal source of 
argument. Each actor and actress answers the 
question for himself or herself. Some weird and 
awful effects are obtained—and some of them 
work well. Some actresses even go so far as 
to have special shades of grease and powder 
compounded. Probably the best basis for the 
development of a good make-up is a thorough 
understanding of the color-rendering of the 
camera. This, as well as the progressive steps 





but this usually has to do with the contour of the 
face, the shape of the features, the appearance 
and arrangement of the hair and the color. 
CHINESE: The accents are not so pronounced. 
Before applying the cream, the outer ends of the 
eyes are drawn upward and held in place by a 
strip of adhesive plaster or a band of collodion. 
The ground is flat yellow, the cheek-bones 
toned lighter and the sides of the nose enlarged 
to make it appear flat. The eyes are left un- 
tinted to avoid the large lustrous appearance so 
greatly admired in European types. The outer 
ends of the brows are covered with ground-color 
and the dark tint carried upward to accent the 
slant eye. Do not exaggerate this effect. The 
Chinese eye does not slant to a marked degree. 
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FIGURE 09 


Professional deceit is shown by the still camera. 
The tents are made of light-weight cloth. 
metallic cloth. 
of Paris. 
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The tapestry tent-linings are crudely painted on cheap cloth. 
The gorgeous costumes are made by the use of a little velvet and 
The large vessels are built around wooden forms by the use of burlap, excelsior and plaster 
The shields, at the right, are of wall-board on a rough, wooden frame sewn with belt-lacing 


leather. Notice the two “‘hard’’ or mirror reflectors at the extreme right at the rear of the tent. 


It is possible to impersonate a Chinese character 
without such aids at all, but it is not so easy for 
the amateur to use these devices. The effect 
is finished by the appropriate wig. 

Necro: The classical stage negro has a burnt 
cork face and a monstrous mouth of crimson 
paint. This is all wrong. <A dark brown is 
better, carrying the color over the lips. The nose 
if flattened, requires little other attention. The 
mouth is carried a little loosely and the lips 
pouted. Use little powder, the shine of the 
grease will help the make-up. 

Farmer: Except in extreme characterisations 
the farmer differs from his city-brother princi- 
pally in having a bronzed, rugged face. Use a 
dark ground, and accent the natural lines of the 
face. Little other attention is needed. The 
old-fashioned farmer wears a shock wig, a chin 
beard, long and thin, and carries a wisp of straw 
in his mouth; but this is caricature not charac- 
terisation. 

UnpDERWORLD Types: The face is degraded 
by dissipation. The mouth hangs slack, the 
eyes are sunken by the use of red or dark gray, 
rather sharply blended, following the line of the 
eye socket. The muscles of the face are lax. 
In men a scar and a stubble beard will help the 


characterisation. Eyes closed to slits or half 
closed as in a stupor will also help to carry the 
characterisation. 

STARVATION and Disgase: The ground is a 
light yellow, the cheeks rouged following the 
contour of the hollow made by sucking the 
cheek in. The cheek-bones lightened, the sides 
of the nose rouged, the lines of the face accented, 
eye-sockets shaded with uniform gray, eyes 
wide, lines in forehead accented. Rouge on 
cheeks always gives the appearance of a sunken 
cheek. Don’t forget that. 

AcE: The eyes are shaded, but the lashes are 
not lined. The ground is carried over the lips 
and the cheeks are shadowed. All facial lines are 
accented following natural lines. Gray brows 
are added, bushy ones of crépe in the case of men. 
The hair is grayed with powder. The veins of the 
hand and arm are lined with gray and the joints 
of the fingers carefully blended with gray to rob 
them of the fleshy cushions of youth. 

Deformed noses, double chins, the eye-pouches 
of dissipation, warts, wens, and similar features 
are made of nose putty and applied before the 
cold cream is applied. The sharp edge of wigs 
is softened by a judicious use of crépe hair applied 
a few strands at a time. Missing teeth are 
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HERBERT C. MCKAY 


Simplicity is the keynote of success. Here, with but two actors, one a mere child, 
a powerful still-picture has been made. The desert, the empty water-skin, 
the hunted, protecting attitude of the mother tell the story. Such simplicity 
shows a wealth of artistry on the part of either director or kinematographer 


or both. 


produced by black wax, while gold teeth are 
made white by the use of tooth enamel. If an 
eye is missing, a small disk of cardboard is cut 
which has a small hole cut in it for purposes of 
vision. This is fastened in place with adhesive 
tape and painted to carry out the effect. 

So the character must be studied and a special 
make-up evolved in each case. It is well to 
remember a few things about character make-up. 

Lines consist of a deep color for the depth of 
the line and a light color for the highlight of the 
accompanying ridge of flesh. 

Any conformation may be added by the use 
of nose putty. Contours are removed by shading 
with dark gray. 

Crépe hair is used for brows and to blend wigs 
into the ground. 

Prominent bones are brought out by the use 
of a high color rather than by nose putty. By a 
high color I mean one lighter than the ground. 


Wrinkles are always made by wrinkling the 
face and lining in these marks. 

Ground-color should approximate the natural 
color of the character but without cheek-color 
except to make a sunken appearance. 

Eye shading heavier at the top and blending 
out below with lined lashes gives a large, lustrous 
eye. Deeper shading, sharply blended with no 
lines, makes the eye appear to be sunken as in 
age, or dissipation. 

Ground colored lips gives a colorless character 
or an appearance of age. 

Strongly colored brows add character, while 
inconspicuous brows weaken the character. 

A lax mouth is unpleasant, indicating lower 
mental capacity, criminality and so forth. 

Nervous characters usually have a_ lined 
forehead. 

With these few hints you should be able to 
build up a character make-up. Remember that 
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A battle between prehistoric tribes. The skins are genuine, the clubs are made of a soft wood, handle with a soft 
twine ball at the end covered with pitch to resemble the bitumen clubs used in prehistoric times. 


the least important part of any make-up is that 
part which comes out of the make-up box. To 
enact a réle, the actor must think, must live the 
character. If he does this the face will naturally 
fall into appropriate lines. This is the big secret 
of the success of our famous character-actors. 
They do not produce the character from their 
make-up boxes, but from their minds. 

When you have selected your actors and 
have trained them in make-up, you should 
train them in acting. As for the elements of 
acting, I refer you to ““Kinematography for the 
Amateur.”” Further than this, you should train 
them so that they will not become self-conscious 
when the camera starts. You should train them 
in the use and control of their muscles. They 
should be able by such control to assume postures 
and gestures appropriate to the facial expression 
in use. They should practise before a mirror 
until they can assume any expression at will. 
All of this will help in their acting and will not 
take a great length of time. 

Do not try to force them to give your own 
interpretation of a rdle. Read the script to 
your cast, and let each actor work out his own 
interpretation. Give suggestions, if you will; 
but do not try to make a puppet of an actor. 
The individuality of the actor has much to do 


with the success and the popularity of the play. 

When your cast is assembled, the sets and 
props ready and rehearsals complete, you are 
ready to shoot. 

You will have your continuity at hand and as 
‘ach scene is shot you will set a check mark 
against it. The assistant kinematographer will 
have a slate, and at the end of each scene he will 
write the scene-number and hold it up before the 
-amera for purposes of identification. Two feet 
of this number is ample. He will then enter in 
his record the number of feet of film used on that 
scene. The assistant director will note the 
costumes worn so that if the succeeding scene 
is taken next week he can check up and see that 
the young lady in patent pumps in the ball-room 
will not walk out of the door wearing suede 
oxfords, and such trifles as that. 

When something goes wrong, cut right there. 
N.G. is written on the slate and exposed to the 
camera. The scene starts again. You will be 
fortunate indeed if your N.G.’s do not equal your 
O.K.’s in number during the first day, but things 
will soon become easier and you will soon be 
shooting each scene smoothly and with all con- 
fidence, and there, seated in your chair, building 
drama with your new company I shall leave 
you, wishing you all possible success. 
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How Shall I Set the Shutter? 


B. H. JACOBS 


“3/HIS question is asked many times by 
eager beginners. They must under- 
stand this part of picture-making in 
order to use their cameras with suc- 
cess and satisfaction—which is the 
reason for this discussion intended not for the ex- 
perienced but for the inexperienced. The only 
qualifications to discuss it, claimed by the writer 
hereof, are enthusiasm unabated and _ sincere 
desire to help. 

For all that follows in making a picture, the 
negative is the foundation. Good negatives 
make good prints. This is particularly true for 
that great army of casual photographers who 
have their developing and printing done for them. 
No photo-finisher can deliver a print better than 
the negative. Some deliver prints not nearly 
so good. Reference is had here merely to the 
technical part of making a good negative. This 
must be mastered before the beginner can give 
play to pictorial and artistic aspirations. For 
our purpose here, and practically, a good negative 
may be considered to be one that gives a good 
print. 

Developing, fixing, washing are matters of 
chemicals, temperature and time. Explicit direc- 
tions may be had which may be followed blindly 
with excellent results. In fact, such methods pro- 
duce the best results for beginners and experts 
alike. 

Of all the steps leading to the production of a 
good negative the one for which exact quanti- 
tative directions cannot be given is exposure, in 
other words, how to set the shutter and why. 
Inability to do this arises from the wide variations 
in the natural (1) light which the photographer 
must use to make his picture. Our first step 
is to arrive at some workable estimate of its 
photographic value. The pioneers of photo- 
graphy were forced to do exactly this by em- 
pirical experiments. A readier means is at hand 
for today’s beginner. Get an Exposure-Meter and 
Uselt. (2) Gradually the beginner becomes more 
expert by force of accumulated experience. 
Under average conditions he can estimate the 
value of the light without consulting the meter 
each and every time. When the unusual con- 





(1) We refer here only to natural light or daylight. 
Photography by artificial light requires the methods of trial 
anderror. A given light-source is fairly constant, and once the 
value is determined the results may be duplicated. The 
beginner must remember that the effect of the light from a 
given luminous source varies inversely as the square of the 
distance. In the case of the distant sun, earthly variations of 
distance have no appreciable effect. But with a nearby 
source of artificial light the effect is tremendous. 


dition arises, he may consult the meter with 
profit. The use of an exposure-meter will save 
its cost in money many times; and, in addition 
thereto, it will pay handsome dividends in the 
coin of satisfaction. The writer owns four meters 
and uses one or the other of two (2) of them 
regularly. Significant testimony to the value of 
using a meter lies in the fact that a greater 
proportion of successful photographers than of 
beginners uses meters. 

The chief purpose of the meter is to estimate 
for the user the photographic value of the light 
reflected from the subject to the lens. The meter 
is calculated or designed to do this largely as an 
average result of many empirical experiments. 
It offers the condensed information of experience. 
Fortunately for us beginners this need be only an 
average because modern film and most plates— 
other than special color-plates which, strictly 
speaking, are not for beginners—have a wide 
latitude, z.e., the exposure may be varied within 
considerable limits and still yield practically the 
same results in the print. 

Reference to the meter, once it has been set 
according to the natural conditions existing at 
the time, discloses a choice of conjugate pairs 
of shutter-speeds and diaphragm-stops, all of 
which are equivalent. The user’s choice of these 
is limited by the range of his instrument and is 
governed by conditions not directly connected 
with the photographic value of the light. Indeed, 
for the least costly cameras of narrowly limited 
capacity the meter may show that the picture 
cannot be made satisfactorily under the condi- 
tions existing at the time. Thereby the user 
may save the waste of a film or plate. On the 
other hand, the more pretentious instrument 
offers opportunities for pictures denied the simple 
box-camera and for taking into account other con- 
siderations leading to greater satisfaction. 

(2) The use of an exposure-meter cannot be recommended 
too strongly for the beginner. There are three types. One 
type is not really a meter as it measures nothing. It is cal- 
culated from averages on the slide-rule principle. For general 
outdoor use this type is satisfactory and easier to use. With 
no desire to laud any particular meter above another, the writer 
might mention that he uses a Harvey Meter for outdoor work 
with entire satisfaction. Another type determines the light- 
value by measuring and taking into account the length of 
time it takes to darken a small portion of sensitised paper to a 
standard tint. For dim interiors and artificial light this type 
is more satisfactory than the slide-rule type. The writer 
uses a Watkins Bee Meter. The third type is designed to 
measure the light-value by looking at the principal point of 
interest in the subject or the darkest parts where shadow-detail 
is wanted through successively thicker parts of a colored glass- 
wedge until detail is obliterated. A pointer and scale indicate 
the correct exposure. Merely as a matter of personal opinion 
the writer does not consider this type so satisfactory or as easy 


to use as the other two under the respective conditions 
mentioned. 
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To choose correctly requires an understanding 
of: 

(a) The inter-relation of the factors governing 
exposure-effect. 

(b) The effects of different shutter-speeds and 
diaphragm-stops. 

For the purposes of this discussion we may 
accept as axiomatic the statement that the photo- 
graphic effect of light is cumulative. Twice as 
long is equivalent to twice as bright. This holds 
true over a wide range which covers conditions 
met with in actual practice. It is not true of the 
visual effect of light. 

As a corollary we see immediately why we may 
have conjugate pairs of stops and shutter-speeds. 

Let us designate the exposure effect as e; the 
plate-speed—its sensitiveness to light—as p; the 
intensity of the incident light as 7; the area of the 
diaphragm-stop as s; the duration of the exposure 
—the inverse of shutter-spe as d. Then we 
may show the relation of these factors in the form 
of a mathematical equation. 


=pX(ixs)xXd 








We may give the proper exposure-effect by 
varying suitably the factors on the right-hand 
side of the equation. 

Nearly all beginners today use standard brands 
of roll-film or film-pack. For them p disappears 
as a variable. We may dismiss it by remarking 
briefly: The ability to increase the value of p by 
selecting a faster plate is useful where the value 
of 7 is small in the dim light of morning and eve- 
ning or in shadow, and where d must be small in 
making pictures of rapidly moving objects, sport- 
pictures, races, trains in motion. In general, 
slower plates have greater latitude and finer grain 
which must be considered, if a great degree of 
after-enlargement is desired. 

7 and s are closely related. The value of 7 in 
ordinary natural-light photography we must take 
as we find it. It is the function of the meter to 
determine this. We may compensate for a high 
value of 7 by decreasing s or any of the other 
factors, or for a low value of 7 by increasing the 
other factors as needed within the limits of our 
instrument. 

For lenses other than the modern high-grade 
anastigmat, decreasing s gives sharper definition. 
With anastigmats of the Goerz Dagor type, de- 
creasing s increases the angle of view; or, in other 
words, the size of the plate which a lens of given 
focal length will cover sharply. 

Under given conditions of plate-speed and in- 
cident light, if we vary s we must vary d inversely. 
This is one of the important effects of a change in 
the area of the stop. Another important effect 
is that as we decrease $ we increase the depth 


of field.(3) Conversely we may emphasise some 
principal point of interest by increasing s.(4) 
The value of d is governed by the necessity to 
stop motion(5) and an upper limit—about 1/25 
second—where the camera is held in the hand. 


(3) Any lens can render only one plane sharply at a time. 

In this it is like the eye. nly in the case of the eye we are 
not conscious of this fact ordinarily because it adjusts itself 
so automatically to varying distances. But look off into the 
distance for a space, then suddenly turn to a printed page at 
reading-distance. The young may not notice it but older 
people will be conscious of a pause before they can read clearly. 
This is true of all lenses alike, regardless of quality. The lens 
can render only one plane sharply atatime. Still we can take 
satisfactorily pictures of three-dimensional space. That is 
because for a space on each side of this principal plane the 
effect of the falling off in definition is not appreciable in the 
print. The depth of this space is what we mean by “depth 
of field’. It is greater with small diaphragms, less with 
larger; greater with short focal lengths, less with longer. An 
important effect for the beginner is that with large stops he 
must do his focusing by scale more accurately, also with 
longer focal lengths. By means of plane geometry the extent 
of the field for any given lens at different distances and for 
different stops easily may be calculated. For the necessary 
formula the beginner is advised to consult some good manual. 
One American manufacturer of cameras places such a table on 
the base-board of the camera. It is a useful adjunct. 

(4) We may center the interest in some given features of 
the scene by having definition sharpest in that plane and 
allowing it to fall off rapidly in either direction. This may be 
done by using large stops, if our lens isa fast one. It requires 
careful focusing if done by seale. It is supposed to add ‘‘atmos- 
phere”’ to a print. 

(5) To calculate the extent to which the actual motion of 
the object will be apparent in the negative is a simple matter 
of ratio and proportion; apparent motion: actual motion— 
for the duration of the exposure; focal length: object distance, 
figured at right angles to the axis of the lens. For various 
“dodges” in stopping motion and for a fuller discussion, the 
beginner is referred to a manual. 

In addition to the use of a meter the beginner is urged 
most earnestly to study a good manual. They are numerous 
and range from the simplest to the most abstruse. The book 
entitled ‘‘How to Make Good Pictures’’ published by the 
Eastman Kodak C ompany is a good beginning. The camera 
was worth the money in the first place. The satisfaction and 
joy of good pictures are worth the time to study.the subject 
in the next place. 


[The matter of setting a shutter on a camera 
so that the correct exposure may result, is becom- 
ing of greater importance as new and improved 
styles of shutters are developed. In the past, 
most shutters offered very little choice of speeds. 
It was either a case of making a snapshot or 
a bulb or time-exposure. Today it requires 
experience and a good exposure-meter to deter- 
mine whether one-fifth or one-tenth will produce 
the desired result. Literally and figuratively, 
modern shutters split hairs. This is especially 
true of focal-plane shutters. Modern plates and 
films have remarkable latitude; but even so, 
there is just the right exposure which will enable 
-ach plate or film to produce the desired negative. 
Then, again, certain plates or films require 
different exposures for different subjects and 
effects. As the years go by, photographic equip- 
ment is becoming more responsive to the photo- 
grapher’s will. The painter no longer has a 
monopoly on artistic control. However, the 
photographer must still depend upon his negative 
as the starting-point of pictorial expression; 
he must become master of the camera-shutter. 

Ep1Tor. |] 
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A MOUNTAIN-LAKE RALPH F. PRATT 
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Out of the Silence 


AGNES BARNEY YOUNG 
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The sun had trailed across the lake By water’s edge, in leaning oak, 
Its last long path of sparkling light. Its leafy form fast growing dim, 
The twilight hour had come and gone, A cozy nest, securely made, 
And o’er the scene was creeping night. Was fastened to a supple limb. 
The stars peeped forth so noislessly, A flutter, hop, a melody— 
And shone resplendent, one by one, So suddenly it had been born— 
To beautify God’s canopy, It would have burst that feathered breast, 
A fabric by the angels spun. If stifled till the coming morn. 
No zephyr stirred the smallest leaf, *Twas happiness, plain happiness, 
Or waved the frailest blade of grass, That thrilled and cut the silent air— 
That softens footfalls “long the trail, And O the mate, the little mate, 
Where drifting echoes lightly pass. Made joyous by that lilting air. 
Adored this restful, quiet spot, No hint of wearing discontent, 
Dream-haunted, by the island’s shore; No hint of sorrow, loss, or pain— 
Where peace and beauty blend in one, A whir of wings—he’s gone to roost— 
And souls know restlessness no more. And quietude supreme again. 
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Prints and Mounts 


PERRY D. FRAZER 


ITH the Editor’s permission, and 
I hope, encouragement, I would 
like to ask for the opinions of read- 
ers of this magazine on a subject 
that has for a long time interested 

me, and which I have often heard discussed by 

more able photographic workers than myself. 

This is methods of mounting and finishing con- 

tact prints and enlargements, or, to give the 

matter broader scope, the presentation or exhi- 
bition of prints in the most pleasing manner. 

Some print—and for the sake of brevity en- 
largements are, in this paper, included—appear 
to best advantage in suitable frames, with mat of 
tint and form calculated to enhance their beauty. 
But few of us have suitable wall-space for our 
favorite prints, hence the album or portfolio must 
be employed instead as a medium for displaying 
while preserving the fruits of our labor. 

To a certain extent the choice of an album de- 
pends upon the individual; that is, its shape and 
size, for the color of the pages is usually black or 
very dark. Just why this should be common 
practice with makers of albums such as are 
offered by supply-houses is not clear, as not 
every print, or even most of those in one’s col- 
lection, appears best on a dark background. For- 
merly gray was commonly employed, and I have 
some very old albums whose leaves are gray; 
but the prints in them have not deteriorated 
through long contact with unfriendly chemicals 
in the paper. 

Why not supply albums with leaves of various 
shades, or an assortment? Most albums contain 
fifty leaves, with ample space for twenty or 
thirty more, and these additional leaves are avail- 
able at a fixed price per dozen. With choice of 
colors one might select a dozen black leaves, a 
dozen tan, a dozen gray, and soon. In mounting 
prints the most suitable tints would be employed, 
and in distributing these pages through the 
album, they would then be so placed that all 
prints would appear to the best possible advan- 
tage. 

To repeat, why is this cut-and-dried method of 
deciding background colors so generally followed 
by album makers? Some prints call for a white 
background; but, of course, this would not be 
practical, though buff or cream would not soil 
too readily, if used. Other prints harmonise with 
light tan, gray, slate, or drab. And is there any 
good reason—granted the chemical enemy may 
not be lurking in them—why mauve, rose, pale 
blue or green, or any other jazzy shade of paper 











may not be employed, provided any one or all 
of those strike the fancy of the album’s owner? 
Seriously, however, are we not like sheep in tak- 
ing what is offered us, rather than demanding 
what we prefer—for, of course, I cannot believe 
that the reason for the universal black leaf is cus- 
tomer demand? 

A job-printer friend once cut for me a lot of 
cards suitable for mounts for contact prints. 
They were of generous size, so that a print could 
be mounted at the left-hand side, near the top, 
or in the centre, as desired. But the colors 
fascinated me, for they were of a dozen shades, 
and it was good fun to try a print on tan, rough 
gray, smooth gray, brown, green, pale blue, rose, 
and so on through the lot. Another experiment 
of interest was to try two prints from the 
same negative—one with white margins, the 
other with none—on various backings. And 
that is just what this argument leads to, the most 
artistic or pleasing combination of print and 
mount. 

It leads to the subject of margins or bleeding 
“bleeding”, in the parlance of magazine-cover 
artists, meaning that the picture shall extend to 
the very edges of the page on three or all of the 
sides. 

It brings up the query, Why white’ margins 
always? Is the white margin in keeping with 
the picture? Is any margin in good taste in every 
case—white, gray or halftone? For contact 
prints of the smaller sizes, such as one may carry 
in a pocket and exhibit now and then to friends, 
white margins often, perhaps usually, seem to 
be in good taste, since each one of such prints is 
presented as a unit, complete in itself; but when 
mounted in an album, do prints, all with white 
margins, appear to the best advantage, or do 
they, presented thus, remind one of the scrap- 
book of an advertising concern eager to impress 
new clients with the style of its work, and the 
number of firms it has written advertisements for? 
A general discussion of these questions should 
prove of material benefit to amateur workers. 
Certainly the opinions of others will be read with 
interest and profit by one of them, who confesses 
sadly to a great lack of artistic taste, both in the 
making of negatives and the producing of prints 
from those negatives. 

There is a vast difference in albums. Some are 
made up hurriedly, pictures put in at different 
times, some with paste, others with dry tissue, or 
perhaps held by little corner-stickers, the leaves 
warped and bulging from lack of pressure in 
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mounting. Other albums contain prints, every 
one of which has white margins of uniform width. 
The prints in still other albums are mounted in an 
electric press, dry tissue holding them neatly. 
Some prints are all bleeders. Take your choice. 
Which do you prefer? 

If we must have black leaves, why not vary 
the monotony somewhat in this wise?—trim all 
prints to bleed, but provide each print with a 
backing of its own and of a color to harmonise 
with it. In this case the backing would prefer- 
ably be quite a bit larger than the print, and the 





matter of trimming in printing his picture with 
white margins? The negative is masked in half- 
light, and the arrangement of the margins 
amounts to arbitrary trimming, for with margins 
there can be no trimming in daylight. What 
about the old chestnut,—trim, trim? On examin- 
ing the finished print, are we always satisfied 
with our previous judgment in masking—trim- 
ming? 

Finally, is it a question of margins for all 
prints, or no margins at all? And if each method 
is employed, will the result be satisfactory? Can 





WINTRY REFLECTIONS 


ANNE H. MELLIN 


HONORABLE MENTION—LAKES, RIVERS AND BROOKS 


latter mounted in the center, near the left at top, 
or with only one or two edges of the print adher- 
ing to backing. Mounts of this type may be pro- 
cured in any color or variety of colors from print- 
ers and bookbinders, cut to the desired size, and 
very reasonably priced. Every printer has quan- 
tities of “‘scraps” he would be glad to dispose of; 
and, if there is sufficient demand, supply-houses 
would stock standard sizes. 

Cards of this sort need be no heavier than the 
stock used in printing this magazine. Some 
handsome effects may be had in using soft grays 
and tans. Crépe finish, and surfaces similar to 
those found in fancy writing-paper are nice, 
as are watered silk-effects, and various rough 
surfaces. 

There is still another side to this question of 
margins. Can one use good judgment in the 


we, with good taste, mount a bleeding print along- 
side one that has the stereotyped white margins, 
or must each sort be put in a different place in the 
album? 

[It is to be regretted that with all the excellent 
albums and mounting-material which the manu- 
facturers now offer to the amateur photographer, 
there should remain so much room for improve- 
ment on the part of the photographer. Some 
individuals are naturally artistic and possess 
good taste in such matters; but others require 
not a little instruction and advice. A beautiful 
picture merits permanent and appropriate pres- 
ervation in an album, on a suitable mount or in 
aneat frame. Whatever time and effort the ama- 
teur photographer spends in studying the matter 
of mounting or framing his pictures will yield a 
splendid return in satisfaction —EbtTor. |] 
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MOUNTAIN-BORN STREAM RUSSELL J. GOODALL 
HONORABLE MENTION—LAKES, RIVERS AND BROOKS 


How Dates Help Picture-Enjoyment 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


S there anything quite so important 
in assuring enjoyment from camera- 
pictures as the dates when the 
pictures were made? Just the 
other day the writer had an experi- 

ence in this connection which emphasised this 
point. A friend, whom we’ll call Jones, had 
been sick and had been traveling around in his 
car with his wife for about two years in the 
search for health. During this time the greatly 
desired health had been acquired and, also, 
hundreds of extremely interesting pictures from 
all parts of the country, Canada and even down 
in Mexico. 

“T’ve got all these photographs described,” 
exclaimed Jones, proudly, as he brought forth a 
great heap of the pictures from the box where he 
kept them. “If you'll look on the back of the 
pictures you'll find complete descriptions.” 

The descriptions were very interesting, too, 
but there was something lacking. 

“This picture of the Grand Canyon—when was 
it made?” was asked. 

Jones looked at his wife in puzzlement. 

“Let’s see,” said Jones, “‘was it in the spring 
of 1926 or the fall of 1925 we were there?” 





“Tt was the first year we were out—that was 
in 1924,”’ declared his wife with conviction. 

So they argued about that date for a time 
without coming to any really satisfactory con- 
clusion as to the exact date, although they both 
finally became fairly well convinced that it was 
in the fall of 1925. 

“And this picture on the Columbia River 
highway?” was asked. 

Another argument followed, with finally only 
an approximation of the exact date. 

And so on with numerous other pictures. 

*“‘Well,” the writer exclaimed at last, “‘why in 
the world didn’t you put the dates on these 
pictures when you were writing the descriptions? 
It seems to me you’d have found the dates a big 
addition to the value and interest of the pictures.” 

Jones looked a trifle sheepish. 

“T wish I had put the dates on them,” Jones 
declared, “‘but at the time the dates didn’t seem 
so important. At the time when the pictures 
were made it didn’t seem as though we’d have 
any difficulty at all in remembering the exact 
dates. Really, it’s surprising how you can 
forget things like that. I wish I did have the 
dates on them. I’m intending to go over all of 
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THE KICK-OFF 
HONORABLE MENTION—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


ARTHUR L. MARBLE 





them and put the dates on now before I forget the 
times entirely.” 

Which is probably the sort of an experience 
that other people have had with immensely 
interesting snapshots, too. 

Of course, many of the people who preserve 
photographs and who find great pleasure in 
looking at the snapshots again every now and 
then, do keep the dates of the pictures. And 
some of the ways in which these folks arrange 
photographs, according to dates, in their albums 
and in their collections are interesting, indeed. 

One friend, who is an enthusiastic amateur 
photographer, if there ever was one, has almost 
innumerable albums of pictures, and some of 
these albums are arranged entirely according to 
dates. One album, for instance, is arranged so 
as to include spring pictures only. In this album 
there are snapshots made by this friend every 
spring since he became interested in photography 
—which is longer than most people would care 
to admit. But this friend doesn’t mind letting 
the public know about this long-time interest of 
his because each of the spring pictures has the 
year noted below it in which it was made, together 
with a brief description of where and how it 
was made. 

How interesting and invigorating it is to look 
at this album in the springtime of the year! 


Here on one page is a lovely photograph of 
springtime in the middle west—old trees with 
their feathery dusters of new growth, streams 
running full and early picnickers, in shower and 
sun, smiling broadly with delight at getting 
outdoors once more. 

Here, too, are pictures of the fleeting spring of 
Southern California where spring comes in Feb- 
ruary and lasts but for a moment before the full 
rush of growth is at hand—cottonwoods with 
fresh young leaves and the dark masses of heavy 
mistletoe which, later, will be hidden by the 
thick foliage. 

There’s a real thrill in this springtime album, 
especially to anyone who has been shut in through 
a long, hard winter and who is fairly aching to 
get outside again. And there is a fall-album, 
a summer-album and a winter-album. Surely 
an interesting way, indeed, of using the dates of 
photographs for the purpose of giving added 
interest to them. 

Another friend, who dates all his pictures, 
has an album of the photographs made each year. 
For instance, all of his 1926 pictures are gathered 
in one album and all his 1927 pictures will be 
gathered in another album. The photographs 
in these albums are, of course, arranged so that 
the earliest of the year’s pictures are at the front 
and the last of the year’s pictures at the rear. 
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This is a really fascinating method of arrang- 
ing photographs as, of course, each of the pictures 
carries with it the exact date when it was made 
and, perhaps, some information about how and 
where it was made and some further information 
as to the people in the picture. 

Albums of this sort constitute, in a fact, a 
sort of diary without having the drawbacks of a 
diary. Diaries, you know, are generally so 
very personal that the owner doesn’t want even 
his most intimate friends or the members of his 
family to see what he has written. But a picture- 
diary is entirely different. With this friend who 
has this picture-diary, it is possible to see just 
what was doing any particular year. For instance 
what was this friend doing in the year 1919? 
Here is the picture-diary for that year. Let’s 
open it and look back at this man’s life in this 
year. 

First in the volume, then, are pictures made 
as he reached home after over a year of being 
“Over There’. Here he is in uniform, with 
his father and mother and sisters and brothers 
grouped around him. Then, there’s a picture 
of him in civilian clothes. Then a picture of the 
little machine-shop where he began in business. 
And, toward the end of the book, pictures of 
his bride-to-be and the wedding-party and the 
little home where he and his bride began house- 
keeping. A memorable year, indeed. And the 
next year? The next year is where the first 
baby’s picture appears. Charming to have a 
pictorial diary of that sort in the family for new 
generations and older generations to look at, 


isn’t it? Perhaps other folks would find it 
equally fascinating to classify their dated photo- 
graphs by years in this way. Yes, dates mean so 
much in adding to picture-enjoyment—some- 
times they mean, in fact, all the difference in the 
world between enjoyment of a picture and 
irritation at viewing it. So why not begin now 
to date all your pictures so that you can be 
assured of pleasure when you look at them in 
years to come? It’s a simple matter to date 
them, if you only make yourself do so; and the 
results will more than justify the little time and 
effort involved. 

[It would be interesting, if it were possible, to 
determine how many thousands, yes millions, 
of prints are packed away in boxes, envelopes, 
bureau-drawers and trunks. In most cases these 
prints are “in bulk’. That is, they are loose, 
unsorted, unmarked and unmounted. When a 
certain picture is wanted in a hurry, what a long, 
irritating search it is. Sometimes, after several 
hours looking over hundreds of prints, the one 
desired is not found. If it is obtained, very 
likely there is nothing on it to indicate where, 
when and how it was made. Were it not for the 
good memory of the photographer, some member 
of his family or a friend, thousands of prints 
would become almost valueless as the years pass. 
All of which would suggest that proper mounting, 
filing and dating of prints is essential. Inciden- 
tally, negatives should be dated as well as the 
prints. Just the correct date alone will very 
often suffice to bring back all the necessary 
facts with regard to a picture.—EprTor.]| 





THE END OF A PERFECT DAY 


M. S. BEROS 


HONORABLE MENTION—LAKES, RIVERS AND BROOKS 
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The Value of Correct Drawing 


NE. of the conspicuous features of the 

ultra-modern school of art, which includes 
oil paintings, watercolors, etchings and pencil- 
drawings, is the striking deviation from truth in 
color, outline and perspective. Its devotees 
seem to delight in falsifying the natural appear- 
ance of things, and to riot in representations of 
effects at once fantastic and grotesque. Truth- 
fully vertical lines are represented as oblique, 
horizontal ones as slanting, straight ones as 
crooked or wavy, curved ones as straight— 
indeed, everything is made to appear distorted 
and contrary to nature. Truth, they declare, is 
a false theory, and a mere notion in the opinion 
of those who differ from them. It does not 
follow, however, that these unsound outbursts 
or aberrations are always the result of eccentric 
minds; for, strange as it may seem, they very 
often proceed from artists who are masterful 
draughtsmen and eminently capable to produce 
pictures marked by supreme technical skill. 
Therefore, it may be safe to assume that chis 
seeming degeneracy, as expressed by distorted 
figures and objects, is either a ready surrender 
to a prevailing spell or vogue, or a desperate 
bid for notoriety. On the other hand, many a 
layman wholly destitute of technical knowledge, 
but yielding to a desire to express his love of 
color, will procure paints and brushes, and 
eagerly attempt to depict the scene of radiant 
beauty spread out before him. If gifted with 
the power of imitation and a correct color-sense, 
our enthusiast may succeed in creating a recognis- 
able portrayal of the colorful theme. Often, too, 
the wealth of color distinguishing the alluring 
subject is rendered with reasonable correctness, 
but all at the expense of his drawing which is 
wretched, even to the point of grotesqueness! 
Some of these tyros, after having been shown 
that they are totally deficient in the art of 
drawing, do not give up. Far from it. They 
artfully confine their attention to landscape- 
subjects, in the belief that their smudgy, indefi- 
nite renderings of natural scenery, conveniently 
devoid, as it may be, of architectural lines, forms 
of human or animal life—all beyond the record- 
ing skill of the “‘artists’—will enable them to 
escape adverse criticism, and that an ignorant 
public will regard their offerings as a new phase 





of art. But here they reckon without their 
host; for the critical and experienced observer 
can detect poor drawing in an oil-painting or a 
watercolor, be the subject an open landscape, 
a wood-interior or a marine, however carelessly 
or broadly executed. A painting worthy of 
serious consideration must rest on a foundation 
distinguished by accurate draughtsmanship. So 
great an artist as Velasquez said that drawing 
is the life and soul of painting, and that art has, 
strictly speaking, no other difficulty. Without 
drawing, he asserts, painting is but a vulgar 
craft, and those who neglect it are bastards of 
the art, mere daubers and botchers. 

As we are chiefly concerned with fundamental 
truths and facts, as recognised by the great 
masters in art, we would suggest that the fore- 
going remarks about the value of correct drawing 
be applied to pictorial photography, as demon- 
strated by workers in the manipulative printing- 
methods. Extremely beautiful and artistic as 
are many of the creations in the popular mediums 
of gum, bromoil and bromoil-transfer, it must 
be conceded that they are not photographs, in 
the proper sense, and should be regarded in a 
class by themselves. It would therefore seem 
unjust, in a competitive exhibition of photo- 
graphs, to include an admittedly manipulated 
print, although founded upon an original photo- 
graphic negative, and, above all, to declare it to 
be the best picture in the entire collection! All 
the more is such a verdict to be regretted, when 
the modifications in the pigment-print are fre- 
quently contrary to nature—in other words, 
carelessly or intentionally falsified; whereas 
most, if not all the other pictures in the com- 
petition are rendered with undeniable accuracy. 
For instance, if a line or an object, although 
recorded faithfully in the original negative, does 
not suit the worker, it is immediately altered 
and, very often, misrepresented, if not entirely 
eliminated. It is the same with the waves in a 
marine-view, where new and stronger highlights 
are introduced. When all these things are done 
truthfully and artistically, no apology need be 
made, for here the end justifies the means. 
Indeed, though the pigment-print may deviate 
from the truth, its creator may take refuge 
behind the doctrine that art is but a point of 
view, and to adhere to truth is a mere vagary. 
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Nevertheless, it may be noticed that art-instruc- 
tors who hold these views, logical as they may 
seem, will not tolerate inadequate draughtsman- 
ship in their pupils, nor will they approve wil- 
fully or carelessly distorted drawings of the 
model who poses for the class, although a broad- 
minded instructor will never fail to recognise 
and encourage the clearly expressed individuality 
of a pupil. If correct drawing is indispensable 
to good art, it is so with manipulative printing- 
mediums; for without it their devotees degrade 
their chosen field of activity, and cannot enjoy 
true self-satisfaction. Sooner or later they must 
come to a permanent stop. 


Improving Blank Skies 


HEN photographing an attractive land- 
scape or marine subject, it often happens 
that the beautiful cloud-formations which glori- 
fied the sky in the morning have disappeared, and 
that the sky has cleared for the day. In such a 
case, the experienced pictorialist makes the most 
of the opportunity by photographing the scene 
as it is, and relying upon a separate cloud- 
negative to be made later. The conversion of a 
“bald-headed” sky into one of beauty is accom- 
plished by combination-printing, a method which 
even champions of straight photography have 
never hesitated to practise. Unfortunately, 
however, the maker of the cloud-negative does 
not always exercise the best judgment. He 
often fails to appreciate the importance of com- 
plete harmony that must exist in the completed 
print. That is to say, if the original view was 
photographed at a certain time of day, under a 
cloudless sky, these and other conditions as to 
viewpoint, elevation, direction and camera-equip- 
ment, plus cloud-forms, should prevail when mak- 
ing the cloud-negative, and this should be done 
as soon as possible after the exposure of the 
principal subject. The expert worker will take 
pains to observe that the prevailing cloud-forma- 
tion must be of such a character as to be in com- 
plete harmony with the pictorial effect, as far 
as it is possible to accomplish. If these simple 
rules are ignored, a combination-print will result 
that may bring discredit upon the pictorialist. 
The writer remembers a carelessly made combi- 
nation-print that was presented not many years 
ago by a well-known Boston camerist to a friend 
whose father was a meteorologist. In examining 
the picture, which occupied a conspicuous place 
in the owner’s home, the scientist pointed out 
several discrepancies for which the artist was 
wholly responsible. 
In any event, the task of,replacing an empty 
sky by one rejoicing in beautiful clouds is fraught 


with difficulties. Before, the landscape was filled 
with sunshine; not a shadow caused by an over- 
head cloud was to be seen. Now, an array of 
cumulus gladdens the eye, and the camerist is 
confronted with a problem that requires experi- 
ence and judgment to solve. Then, too, the com- 
mon practice of combining a cloud-negative with 
a landscape, both made in widely separated 
localities and at different times of the year, is ill 
advised and cannot produce a satisfactory pic- 
torial result. It may be convenient to have a 
collection of cloud-negatives to draw upon when 
necessary; but in order to make such a store 
truly serviceable, it should be accompanied by a 
correctly prepared index giving complete data 
regarding place, hour, elevation, direction, data, 
angle of view (focal length of lens), stop and 
length of exposure. Having at hand the data re- 
lating to the cloudless landscape, the worker 
should select a cloud-negative approximately fill- 
ing his needs. If he succeeds in finding one, he 
is fortunate, indeed. 

A common and, at the same time, distressing 
feature of a print of an open-air scene is the 
introduction of artificial, hand-made clouds. 
Often an attempt has been made to simulate 
one of the most common cloud-forms, the cumu- 
lus, probably because it seems easier to fake. 
Happily, however, the cotton-fabricated cloud 
is on the wane; but the unskilled pigment- 
worker merrily continues to model his scattered 
cumulus, incongruous though the result often 
appears. The discriminating critic wonders, too, 
why the pigment-artist seems to prefer the 
cumulus to other cloud-forms—the cirro-cumu- 
lus, fringed cirrus or “mares’ tails’? and the 
“mackerel sky’’, for instance. It may be that 
the pigmentist is no more fortunate than the 
straight photographer in always finding an 
appropriate sky for his view, when making the 
exposure. That does not worry him in the 
least, however, for he knows that he can put 
in the clouds at will. Nevertheless, he prefers at 
least some cloud-forms in the original negative. 
If he is observant, he will soon appreciate the 
advisability of introducing or simulating some 
of the less popular but equally attractive forma- 
tions, already mentioned. Workers eager to 
enhance their empty sky-areas, may read with 
profit William S. Davis’ admirable “‘Cloud- 
scapes”, June, 1918, and “Composite Photo- 
graphs”, March, 1925. Both articles are superbly 
illustrated. In “When the Sun is in the West” 
(June, 1925), Mr. Davis wrote on a subject that 
will appeal also to the pigment-worker and the 
purist. The illustrations are direct camera- 
records of beautiful cloud-effects. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-EraA MaGazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Paoto-Era MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Subject—Lakes, Rivers and Brooks 
Closed November 30, 1926 

First Prize: F. Y. Ogasawara. 
Second Prize: Dr. Max Thorek. 
Third Prize: A. M. Tomlinson. 

Honorable Mention: W. R. Augar; Albert A. Bailley; 
Matthews Beros; Mary Callaghan; Alfen Fraser; Perry 
D. Frazer; Geo. W. French; May A. Fuller; Russell J. 
Goodal; Jos. Hanlon; Duane P. Hotchkiss; U. Stephen 
Johnson; Dr. K. Koike; L. H. Longwell; Ann Maude; 
Anne H. Mellin; Joe. Miller; Edward D. Mudge; Louis 
R. Murray; C. A. Musgrave; I. Nakatsukasa; Ralph L. 
Pollard; Stillman Powers; Ralph F. Pratt; M.Sakaguchi; 
J. A. Schmidt; John O. Scudder; A. C. Shelton; Henry 
Sill; Maurice Smith; Dr. Frank F. Sornberger; Vincent 
W. Stelcik; Francis H. Taft; Horace Tyzack; Alfons 
Weber; John Reginald Wilding; Wm. O. Yates. 

Subjects for Competition—1927 

“My Home.” Closes January 31. 

“*Miscellaneous.”” Closes February 28. 

“Indoor-Genres.”” Closes March 31. 

“Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 

“Artificial Light Photographs.” Closes May 31. 

““Miscellaneous.”’ Closes June 30. 

“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 

“Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures.” August 31. 

“Wild Flowers.” Closes September 30. 

“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.”’ Closes November 30. 

“Interesting People and Places.’ Closes Dec. 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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AFTER THE RAIN (ZIG-ZAG 


RIVER, 


OREGON) 
FIRST PRIZE—LAKES, RIVERS AND BROOKS 


F. Y. OGASAWARA 
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AFTERGLOW ON CRYSTAL LAKE 
SECOND PRIZE—LAKES, RIVERS AND BROOKS 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


As one surveys the fulsome and well-ordered portrayal 
of Zig-Zag River, he wonders whether its gifted author 
—the creator of so many delightful interpretations of 
nature—has studied art in the conventional manner, or 
whether, indeed, he is just a spontaneous product of 
that wonderland of naive, creative art—Japanese. 
The present landscape certainly has the traits of a 
delightfully expressed individuality which seems inborn, 
fresh as a rose, and joyfully responding to the will of 
the master. The picture fascinates the beholder by its 
sheer beauty. He who is familiar with the picturesque 
character of the scenery hereabouts may recognise this 
view presented by our artist friend, Mr. Ogasawara, 
but may be willing to admit that he did not possess 
the gift of artistic perception so pleasingly demon- 
strated by the Japanese wayfarer, who must have 
worked as if inspired to create so magical an effect 
as here displayed. The picture bears the evidence of 
no manipulation, in any way. It is a straight, bromide 
enlargement; and yet one observes the controlling hand 
of the master, his unerring judgment, in the intelligent 
construction of the composition beginning with the 
properly subdued foreground, the gradual progression 
of accents in the direction of the culminating high- 
lights in the stream, which here turns abruptly to the 
right, then quickly to the left, and then disappears sud- 
denly, altogether. What a unique, arresting episode! 
Then, apparently wishing to avoid an area of abrupt 
and excessive contrast, our artist called to his aid a 
train of fleecy clouds, bidding them to assume an 





DR. MAX THOREK 


oblique, upward direction. What a happy thought! 
Charmingly harmonising, as it were, with the pro- 
nounced character of the locality, the growth of low 
bushes in the foreground, at the right, asserts itself with 
becoming dignity. And let us not forget the modest 
and graceful shore-line in the lower left corner. These 
are but the salient points of Mr. Ogasawara’s present 
masterpiece. Thus the beholder is favored with a pic- 
torial structure that is at once complete and satisfying, 
and one that follows the highest standards of pictorial 
composition—picture-making in its most attractive 
form. 

Data: “After the Rain”, Zig-Zag River, Oregon; 
September 20, 2 p.m.; dull light: 314 x 414 Graflex fitted 
with 54-inch Ic Tessar; at F/5.6; 1/25 second; 3- 
time filter; Kodak Film-Pack; Glycin, tank; print, 
Haloid Portraya by projection. 

Totally different in character and feeling is Dr. 
Thorek’s “Afternoon on Crystal Lake’. Severely sim- 
ple in pictorial design, this marine must have presented 
no mean difficulties in an effort to produce a satisfying 
impression of harmony and balance. It is held together 
firmly and yet without apparent effort. Although the 
long mass of trees is the most pronounced object in the 
picture, the eye voluntarily and quite properly shifts to 
the bright, vacant space represented by the after-glow, 
seen near the horizon, where it is adequately reflected 
amid the rippling waters. With a judgment, that 
cannot be too highly praised, but which is obviously 
accounted for, Dr. Thorek has given his foreground sub- 
stantial consideration. It is low in key without reach- 
ing extreme blackness, and in graduated tones ap- 
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ON A SUMMER’S HOLIDAY 
THIRD PRIZE—LAKES, RIVERS AND BROOKS 


proaches what is probably a lakeside residence. There 
we admire the lowering sky which soon will have ab- 
sorbed the last gleam of daylight. What did someone 
in the back row remark about something bisecting the 
picture? No; his remark shall not pass unnoticed. 
We know just what he means. True; were it not for 
the helpful, darkening sky reflecting, as it does, its 
cloudy image in the waters of the lake, the shore-line 
would, indeed, bisect the picture-area and thus violate a 
well-known rule in pictorial composition. But we 
thought of that before you spoke; thank you. 

Data: Crystal Lake, IIl.; July, 7.45 p.m., at dusk; 
9 x 12-cm. Ernemann camera; 18-cm. F 4/5, Carl Zeiss 
lens; at F/4.5; one-tenth second; Agfa Ortho; elon- 
pyro; print, E. M. C., No. 3 Bromide. 

Is it not strange how an insignificant and, apparently, 
neglected trifle in a carefully composed and attractive 
composition will affect the entire pictorial result. 
What seems to be a protruding root of a tree, seen 
directly below the canoe filled with pleasure-seekers, 
was probably considered of little or no consequence. 
It disfigures the landscape, from the critical observer's 
viewpoint; but if the camerist realised this, he probably 
considered it prudent to conserve his physical strength, 
and avoid arrest by the park police for committing 
vandalism. Wise man! Nor is the average observer 





A. M. TOMLINSON 


pager to favor the presence of the slender, silhouetted 
tree nearby. One is inclined to credit the author, A. 
M. Tomlinson, with silent or loudly expressed objec- 
tion to this additional obstacle to his pictorial plans. 
Be this as it may, either or both of these drawbacks 
will not pass unchallenged by our keenly observant 
readers, and will be weighed in the balance. All the 
same, many will applaud the beautifully pictured path 
along the stream, with its admirable perspective and 
inviting appearance. The graceful enclosure of the 
prevailing theme merits warm approval; for the most 
critical of observers cannot but admire the beautiful, 
curving line which extends from the top of the picture 
downward, around the main point of interest and 
thence, onward, along the sunlit path beside the river. 

Data: “On a Summer’s Holiday”; July, 7 a.m., 
bright light; 344 x 444 Ernemann Camera; F/3.5 lens; 
at full opening; 5-time filter; 1/35 second; Eastman 
Film-Pack. 

Witrrep A, Frencu. 


At the Wheel 
Nep—Where did you tour on your vacation? 
Tep—Gosh! I don’t know! I was driving the car! 


Life. 
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EXAMPLE OF 


Indoor-Genres—Advanced Competition 
Closes March 31, 1927 


SoME readers of these pages have asked why we use 
some artistic terms which are unintelligible to many. 
In short, these good friends appear to feel that photo- 
graphic publications and pictorialists are in the same 
class as the physician who diagnoses a case in medical 
terms which mean nothing to the layman, and the poor 
patient is none the wiser after he has been told what is 
the matter with him. Thus in calling attention to our 
next competition we mention the subject as “indoor- 
genres”. There appears to be no question with regard 
to the word “indoor”; but the second word, “‘genres”’, 
seems to puzzle many. To be sure, we might suggest 
the use of the dictionary, where the word is clearly 
defined; but knowing that a dictionary is not always 
conveniently at hand, we shall give our own definition 








NICHOLAS A. ROMANO 


INTERPRETATION 


as it applies to the next competition. A “genre” of 
anything is a portrayal of the subject as is. An indoor- 
genre of father would be a picture in which he was 
smoking his pipe and reading the paper, seated in his 
favorite easy chair next the library-table. To make 
father sit up straight, take the pipe out of his mouth, 
put down his paper and look at the camera would not 
be a genre, because father would appear unnatural and 
clearly sitting for his picture. It is not necessary to 
include a person. The example which appears on this 
page shows a typical scene in a room, just as the reader 
of the book left it. If everything in the room were 
‘picked up” and in order, it would not be an indoor- 
genre. In short, a natural, true to the life, well-com- 
posed picture of persons or objects as they are in every- 
day life may be considered an indoor-genre for this 
competition. 
A. H. Bearps.ey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era MaGazineE for six months with the 
compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGaziNne, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed November 30, 1926 


First Prize: Edna Seaton. 
Second Prize: James Elliott Finlay. 
Honorable Mention: Roger Hart; Mabel A. Hoyt; 
Arthur L. Marble; Parry H. Moon; M. A. Obremski; 
Harold Seaton; Leo Zochling. 


What to Begin With? 


In this department there has been much said about 
what the beginner should or should not do to obtain the 
greatest pleasure and satisfaction from photography. 
At this time of the year there are very likely to be 
many of my readers who have received a camera for a 
Christmas-present, and nothing more in the way of 
photographic equipment. Therefore, it may be ‘of 
service to point out a few of the accessories which I 
believe will add to the pleasure and success of the 
beginner’s efforts. In the first place, if a good carrying- 
case did not accompany the camera, I should obtain 
one without delay. It will add years to the life and 
appearance of the instrument. Next, I should get 
one of several excellent ray-filters for cloud-effects, 
better color-rendering and for flower-subjects. “A good 
portrait-attachment for close-ups of persons and nature- 
subjects will be found very useful. Thus equipped the 
beginner will be ready to meet virtually all demands 
made upon him by the subjects he may wish to 
photograph. 

In nearly every case where time and facilities permit, 
the beginner will wish to do his own photo-finishing. 
Without a doubt, a well-equipped darkroom would 
serve him best, not only because of its convenience but 
because through it he would learn more about photo- 
graphy than he can in any other way. However, it is 
to be regretted that in many cases the beginner is not 
so placed that he can have a darkroom. In that event, 
he will find much pleasure and satisfaction in the use 
of any one of a number of developing-tanks which are 
now upon the market. In all probability the camera 
which was given him is one that uses roll-film. If so, 
he may do his developing by daylight in any convenient 
room in the house, with the bathroom or kitchen pre- 
ferred, on account of running water. If his camera 
uses plates or film-packs, he may still use a developing- 
tank; but he must have some light-tight closet or room 
in which he can fill the tank with the exposed plates or 
film-packs, after which the developing process may be 
done by daylight. 

When it comes to making prints, he will need three 
trays, a printing-frame, graduate, and some cheese- 
cloth on which to dry the prints after they are washed. 
Printing may be done by artificial light and preferably 
in the bathroom or kitchen where there is the con- 
venience of running water. By following the directions 
which accompany printing-paper, the beginner will find 
that making his own prints may be done very con- 
veniently and pleasantly. 

These are a few things the beginner can begin with 
and which will add much to his permanent interest in 
photography and his pride in good workmanship. 

A. H. Bearpstey. 
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BOOTBLACK 


Beginners’ Competition 


Wuat first impresses the beholder, on surveying the 
“‘Bootblack’’, is the complete absorption of each 
member of the group in what is going on. The boot- 
black is an inspiration. What does he care if his face 
is concealed from view! “I’m no beaut, anyway!” 
he seems to say. Had he been attired in a white 
or light-colored sweater instead of a dark one, he 
might not have been selected by the “fussy” camerist. 
But with true artistic perception, she chose him, and 
there he kneels, busily shining his customer’s shoes— 
a model fit for the prince of genre-artists! Of course, 
he is unconscious of this supreme honor. Then the 
customer. Isn’t he a joy to look at—in his picturesque, 
careless attitude, comfortably ensconced between the 
rounded rails of the iron fence? He, too, does not seem 
to realise that he is being immortalised. He is prob- 
ably watching to see that the craftsman does a good 
job. There seems to be no question that he was not 
aware that a “dame’”’ was nearby and interested in the 
proceedings. The little lad standing by is irresistible 
in his boyish way of asking questions of the customer. 
With his head cocked to one side, he seems to ask, 
“Do you think our New York team, the ‘Braves’, are 
doing pretty well?’ But, probably, he is just listening 


EDNA SEATON 
FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


to the conversation between the other two. All the 
same, the artist has introduced the element of imagina- 
tion and the observer is at liberty to suppose almost 
anything he chooses. The manifestation of boyish 
interest is well expressed. The setting of the picture 
is highly creditable in its appropriateness and accuracy. 
The spacing, too, shows a pleasing familiarity with the 
rules of composition, and the illumination shows intelli- 
gent consideration. 

Data: “Bootblack”; Brooklyn, N.Y.; June 1, P.M.; 
bright light; Graflex 214 x 314; Kodak anastigmat; 
on er 1/110 second; plate; Amidol; print, P. M. C. 
No 


Mr. Finlay is to be felicitated in more senses than 
one. That he is the father of this bewitching baby, 
may be taken for granted. But to have the ability to 
perpetuate this moment of childish exultation—pure 
sunshine—a mother’s joy, as has been done in the 
present instance, is a subject for congratulation, 
indeed! Thousands upon thousands of similar 
attempts have been made; but though the camera 
responded, the result was disappointing. Either the 
equipment or the conditions were inadequate, or the 
photographer was not equal to the task. But here, 
everything necessary for a photographic triumph 
existed. The author’s appreciation of conditions— 
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SUNSHINE JAMES ELLIOT FINLAY 


light, distance, movement—his artistic skill, vigilance 
and the limitations of the camera, will be applauded 
by every worker who has ever tried to make pictures 
of lively children. As we are considering an interior— 
probably baby’s bedroom—we cannot quibble with 
the background. Everything here yields to the 
expression of supreme ecstasy which no painted angel 
can hope to rival. The artist—for such he truly is— 
has done wonders in managing the available acces- 
sories, 1.e., the baby’s clothes, the pillow and bed- 
linen. The arrangement and modeling will not escape 
the eye of the critical and appreciative observer. The 
control of the light, too, as it touches baby’s face, arms, 
and the pillow directly in front of us, must not be 
allowed to escape favorable notice. The spacing— 
always an important feature in portraiture—speaks 
for itself. 

Data: “Sunshine”; Battle Creek, Mich.; August, 
$3 p.m.; bright light; 1A Special Kodak, 244 x 444; 
5-inch Kodak Anastigmat; F/6.3; 14 second; Kodak 
Roll-Film; tank-development with Eastman powders; 
Eastman Standard Bromide. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


Try A Shampoo 
C. P. S. CrussBer:—“I spilled some acetic acid 
on my hands and it made them smart.” 


C. P. S. Knocker:—“‘Why don’t you drink some?” 
Thru the Darkroom Door. 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


A Good Song for Kickers 


WuEN Capitalism’s been shattered 
And smashed to the very last root, 
When all the banks have been plundered 
And everyone’s shared in the loot, 
We shall pause—though a trifle belated— 
And say, with a sad, hungry sob: 
““We’ve done with the old rotten system— 
Now, I wonder who'll give us a job?” 
And those who were slobs shall be bosses, 
They shall sit in the Master’s chair, 
Although they’ll have nothing for breakfast 
And nothing whatever to wear; 
They shall wander at will through the Mansions 
Where Tyrants once thronged in the Hall. 
They shall ring to have dinner at seven, 
But no one shal! answer their call. 
And only the People shall suffer, 
And only the People shall weep. 
And no one shall work for money, 
And no one shall sow or reap; 
But each in his corner shall shiver 
And think how much better they fare 
With the system of All-Having-Nothing 
Than of Some-Having-More-Than-Their-Share. 
AuTHor UNKNOWN. 
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EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Exposure-Makers’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 











Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-Era MaGazine for six months with the 
compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooro-ErA MaGaztng, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker. 

Entries are not eligible to Trophy Cup Contest. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to amateur photo- 
graphers who for lack of time or equipment cannot 
do their own photo-finishing. Each contestant must 
compose his own picture and make the exposure 
without aid from friend or professional. 

2. The name of the photo-finisher must appear on 
each print submitted. It will be printed under each 
prize-winning or Honorable Mention picture published. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than fwo different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHotro-ErA Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s and 
photo-finisher’s name and address, the title of the 
picture, and the name and month of competition, and 
should be accompanied by a letter, sent separately, 
giving full particulars of date, light, plate or film, 
make, type and focus of lens, stop used and exposure. 
Enclose return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks 
sent at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro—Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 


Awards—Exposure-Makers’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closes February 28, 1927 


The New Exposure-Makers’ Competition 


Mopern business and professional demands often 
compel changes of residence and considerable traveling 
about the country. To my personal knowledge several 
well-known pictorialists and enthusiastic amateur 
photographers have been obliged to give up their 
well-equipped darkrooms and pack away photo- 
finishing accessories. In moving from place to place 
or from a single house to a small apartment there is no 
convenient spot to set up a darkroom or to do printing 
and enlarging. Although the interest in photography 
is undiminished, it becomes impossible to do one’s 
own photo-finishing. The rules of our Advanced and 
Beginners’ Competitions insist that each print sub- 
mitted must be the individual work, from exposure 
to finished picture, of the sender. These rules auto- 
matically bar a large number of readers from participat- 
ing in our competitions. After careful deliberation, 
and taking many readers into our confidence, we have 
decided to conduct a special competition for those 
who like to compose their pictures and make the 
exposure but have neither time nor equipment to do 
their own photo-finishing. 

One of the rules of the new competition requests 
that the name and the address of the photo-finisher 
be written plainly on each print submitted. .The 
reason for this is that we are going to print the name of 
the photo-finisher under every prize-winning and 
Honorable Mention print which we publish. We 
believe that this will stimulate the photo-finisher to 
do his best work for those of our readers who wish to 
send in prints to this competition. It will be a very 
great help in getting this new competition under way 
for those who are interested to mention it to their own 
dealer or photo-finisher. 

In justice to those who do their own photo-finishing, 
and are members of camera clubs which are competing 
for the Puoto-Era Tropuy Cup, we cannot allow any 
credits toward the cup to contestants in this compe- 
tition. Therefore, please bear in mind that only 
contestants who meet the requirements of the Advanced 
and the Beginners’ Competitions are entitled to win 
points for their respective camera clubs. 

With the exception of Rules 1, 2 and 6, the same 
rules and conditions govern the Exposure-Makers’ 
Competition as govern our two other competitions. 
We wish the maker’s name and address, and that of 
the photo-finisher as well. Complete data with regard 
to camera, lens, plate or film and exposure is important. 
Data-blanks will be sent to those who wish to submit 
prints. Before sending prints please be sure to read 
the rules carefully. It is very important that all 
prints for this competition be clearly marked “‘Exposure- 
Makers’ Competition” 

We hope that this new competition will help to 
make photography of greater interest and pleasure to 
many of our readers who compose the picture, make 
the exposure and let a good photo-finisher “‘do the rest.” 

A. H. Bearpstey. 
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Handy Accessories 


Pourtnc dry chemicals into a bottle is difficult unless 
one has a funnel with a wide top and a generous tube. 
Glass-funnels are easily broken. Everlasting funnels 
may be made in a few minutes. 

Visit your electrical supply man, and in his junk-box 
you will probably find a couple of rounded brass cones 
used to cover wires leading from ceilings to old- 
fashioned two- or three-light chandeliers. These 
cones are about four inches in diameter, tapering to 
7%” at the outlet. Pick a length of thin brass-tubing 
made to fit the cones. 

Cut from the tubing two two-inch lengths, smooth 
ends, and fit one to each cone, soldering all around, 
but on the outside only. Smooth insides of cones with 
crocus cloth. On the outside of one funnel—using 
black shellac—mark “Dry”, for dry chemicals; and on 
the other one ““Wet”’, for liquids. After use, rinse out 
the funnels and rub dry. If corrosion starts, polish 
off with crocus cloth. 

Into a brass-funnel you can dump a pound of hypo 
that has gone lumpy in damp weather, then break up 
the lumps with a stirring rod, so the mass will slide 
into the bottle. 





Stamped paper spoons, made for picknickers, are 
handy in the darkroom, in weighing dry chemicals. 
They may be washed and wiped dry after use, and, 
unlike ntetal spoons, will not corrode. 


One of the popular thermometers for darkroom use 
is smaller at the bottom than at the top, hence, like the 
stirring-rod thermometer, must be laid somewhere 
when not in use; in the half-light one is likely to drop 
something on it. Fill a low jar with screened sand and 
stand the thermometer in it, on a shelf, where it may be 
read by the light of the ruby lamp. 


Balance scales may be kept in a starch-box, away 
from dust. These wood-boxes have sliding tops. Turn 
one on its side, cut a sheet of glass to replace the lid, 
slide glass in place, and store on a shelf. With this 
glass-front, your scales will look like a million dollars. 


If supply houses continue to tempt us, I, for one, 
will be “worse broke” than usual. Without turning 
a hair one can accumulate enough “dinguses” to 
necessitate taking a flivver along, to transport them, 
when he goes out with the camera. And each item 
that is added to one’s outfit is something that has 
long been needed. Honest. One’s family cannot see 
the point; but its members are lenient, even though 
they may think it time to call in an alienist. 

My latest is a shutter, picked up at Willoughby’s. 
Friend Dombrof told me it was one of the best that 
had come across the Atlantic this season. The cost is 
low, and it surely is handy. For instance: 

In working with a view-camera a shutter is needed, 
for both of my pet lenses are in barrels. The new 
shutter is made of aluminum, blackened, and is only 
half an inch thick. It will fit either one of my lens- 
barrels, and is simply slipped over the barrel and 
securely clamped by turning down three little milled- 
head pins. By turning a dial, the shutter may be 
opened or closed for focusing on the ground glass. 
Turn the dial to another mark, use the cable release, 
and you get an exposure of about 1/10 second. The 
third mark indicates “‘bulb’” action, the shutter 
remaining open as long as pressure is applied on the 
plunger of the cable. It is a silent shutter. 

In my case the shutter may be used over a color- 
filter on the lens; or, with an aluminum adapter, the 


filter will fit front of shutter. Sometimes I use the 
new shutter on the Graflex in place of the focal-plane 
shutter. It is handy for short, instantaneous exposures; 
for tripod-work when the focusing-panel is used instead 
of the mirror; for one exposure with lens stopped down, 
followed by a second exposure with full opening, on 
one film; for insect-photography, and so on. 
Perry D. Frazer. 


Bromide Paper-Holder 


Tuose who use upright enlarging-cameras may find 
the following hint useful: 

If the enlarger is a made-up affair—as many are 
with a lamp-box, sheet of opal glass, and a view-camera 
with lens, and finally a sliding shelf in lieu of an easel, 
then a large printing-frame is useful for holding the 
bromide paper. If the frame be lined with white paper, 
focusing and arranging it may be done before the 
bromide paper is put in the frame; but after removing 
the frame from the shelf, there is the difficulty of put- 
ting it back again, filled in exact register. 

This may be arranged in this wise: Make from strips 
of wood of any handy thickness a device shaped like a 
try-square. In what will be the bottom, bore a hole in 
each arm and insert in these holes discarded phono- 
graph needles. Let the points protrude not more than 
1/16 inch. 

In use, after the printing-frame is in proper place for 
an exposure of the bromide paper, set the “guide’’ 
snugly against one corner of the printing-frame, then 
press down until the needles take hold on the shelf. 
This fixes the position of the frame, and after it is 
removed and filled, it may be returned to precisely the 
proper register. 

A printing-frame may be utilised in various ways as a 
holder for bromide paper. One of these: 

Turn the frame face down, insert a sheet of glass, 
then a sheet of white paper, and finally another sheet 
of flawless glass. Focus on the sheet of paper, shift 
printing-frame to proper register, then insert the bro- 
mide paper. If white margins are desired, put a mask 
over sheet of bromide, with opening of proper size. Of 
course, in this use of the printing-frame, the back is not 
employed. 

If one has printing-frames of several sizes, he will of 
course use the one that fits the size of bromide paper 
he is using; if not, a discarded picture-frame will answer 
admirably. 

Assuming that 10x 12, 8x 10, 6x 8, and 5x7 en- 
largements are to be made at will, select a picture-frame 
of any handy size that will work on the sliding shelf of 
the enlarging-outfit. A rather heavy one is preferable. 
Clean frame and glass, then on a sheet of white paper, 
10 x 12 inches in size, outline with black crayon rec- 
tangles 8 x 10, 6x 8, and 5x7, the margins of paper 
forming end and side of each rectangle. Turn the paper 
over and draw lines coinciding with those first drawn, 
so that, by shifting the paper from one corner to another 
or turning paper over, it will fit the most convenient 
corner of picture-frame. The frame is used face down. 
A clean sheet of 10x 12 glass, and masks of various 
sizes, complete the equipment. 

When 5 x 7 enlargements are being made, focus on the 
smallest rectangle on the sheet of paper, and so on for 
other sizes up to 10x 12. This is a very handy device, 
and with it one can make enlargements rapidly, if that 
is desirable. 








Perry D. Frazer. 


[We are indebted to Mr. Frazer for the helpful hints 
on this page. We should like more of such material 
from him and other readers.—EpiTor. | 
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STILL-LIFE 


EDGAR S. SMITH 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Here is excellent material for instructive experi- 
ment, an experiment which will aid in forming our 
opinion of this picture. Hold the picture at normal 
reading-distance with the light low over the left shoulder 
(why?). Look at it intently with both eyes open. 
Focus sharply on the page. Then look at it lazily 
through half-closed lids. Immediately the outlines 
grow sharper, the contrasts deepen. It seems to 
acquire depth, looks more like the original objects. 
All of which is an effective example of the difference 
between rational perception and mere physiological 
vision. If we were to look at the objects themselves 
dreamily, we would see hazily. Experience steps in to 
tell us that the watering-can, the flower-pot and 
saucer, the shadows have sharp outlines. Also, if we 
look at a softly drawn representation not intently, we 
perceive rationally objects with sharp outlines. Pre- 
vious experience has entered as a factor to modify 
the sum total of our impressions. 

Technically, the picture is all that could be desired. 
Exposure has been ample, development not too long. 
The range of tones is wide. The modeling is wonderful. 
It makes the round can look round and aids materially 
in the fine impression of depth conveyed by this 
picture. 


Pictorially, the arrangement conforms to the major 
canons of art, unity, emphasis, and coherence. For 
the still-life photographer who may arrange and 
rearrange his objects at will, this is a simpler matter 
than for him who must select from natural objects as 
he finds them. Nevertheless, the ability to arrange 
our objects suitably beforehand is to be valued and 
commended. 

sthetically the picture is pleasing. It portrays in 
simple fashion a homely phase of life. Oh, how that 
watering-can and the chore it signified were hated in 
boyhood when other members of “the gang’ were 
engaged actively in more pleasurable pastimes. Now 
it is Just a part of memory, the happy days of the past 
never to be re-lived. Perhaps Mr. Smith intended to 
express this impression of memory. If so, the soft 
drawing lends itself well to memory which softens 
outlines and obliterates detail with the leveling hands 
of time. 

B. H. Jacoss. 


THERE are few objects that are naturally more 
ungraceful than a sprinkling-can, and few things 
homelier than empty flower-pots and saucers; yet, when 
they are placed in a pleasing light and atmosphere, 
and when they are arranged artistically, the result 
is certain to please the eye and delight the imagination. 

In “Still-Life’”, Mr. Smith has composed a pleasing 
photograph from the simplest of material. In it there 
are no glaring highlights, no impenetrable shadows; 
the greatest delicacy of tone prevails. 
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THE SCISSORS-GRIN DER 





ALLEN FRASER 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


There are, however, one or two suggestions. The 
objects depicted seem to be a little crowded in the 
picture-area. More space accorded them would 
doubtlessly have made an improvement. Another 
thing: the large saucer and the small flower-pot seem 
to be a little inconsistent; but of this we cannot say for 
sure. It may be that the combination was well chosen 
for the sake of composition, if for no other reason. 

In spite of any criticism this print may receive, it is 
an excellent bit of photography. 

Artuur L. MARBLE. 


Any consideration of Mr. Smith’s effort, “‘Still-Life,”’ 
as a work of art, must be founded on an appreciation of 
form, embracing concern for the shapes of the individual 
elements of the composition, and for the co-ordinated 
effect of their assemblage. Rock from the quarry has 
no beauty until the chiseler gives it distinction of 
contour, and added beauty is conferred by the builder 
in the erection of the edifice. 

Before us we see the charm of homely things sugges- 
tive of humble, simple duties, with their adjuncts of 
highlights and shadows, handled with an intelligent 
outlook for pictorial balance. The strongest highlight 
is placed exactly where needed to divide and emphasise 
the darkness beyond. The shadow on the right holds 
the saucer where it belongs. Absence of the upturned 
flower-pot would be a matter of regret. 

One wishes for a softer and more diffused lighting 
which would slightly lessen the intensity of the shadows, 
and enough illumination of the picture-base to render 
tonal gradation, which would give a sense of perspective 
and structural depth. 

We wonder why still-lifes are usually untitled? 
What story does this picture tell? If “Summer is 
Over” and the objects pictured are laid aside for the 
season, all well and good. Simply a question of 
environment. The subject seems to be of minor 
importance, the handling and technique are paramount, 
subtlety prevails, in still-life studies. 

J. W. Aparr. 


Strizt Lire! I'll say it’s still! It is worse than that 
—from an artistic point of view it is dead! And, mind 
you, a soft-focus effect used on an old tin-can! Can you 
beat it? 

I think I could have stood for a good, clean, honest, 
matter-of-fact photograph of that old tin-contraption. 
Such a thing might possibly be useful in a dealer’s 
catalog for a hardware store. Conceivably it might 
figure as Exhibit A in a law-suit. Or, a fond, loving 
mother might treasure it as a memento of Little 
Willie’s first effort at photography. 

But that attempt to add a charm of mystery—of 
poetry—of illusiveness—the challenge to the imagina- 
tion—that go with a soft focus—applied to a tin-can! 
Wow! 

If there were only a couple of dents or honest kinks 
init! Then we might possibly impart to it some human 
interest because some human being might have used 
it some time. True, the whole outfit looks badly 
flyblown, but is flyblown tin, strictly speaking, High 
Art? 

However, it is said that a wise man will learn as 
much from failure as from success, and I commend this 
photograph to the careful study of young snapshot 
makers. In my opinion it is one of the most striking 
examples ever appearing in PHoto-Era MAGAzINnEe 
of how not to make a photograph. In this I am sure 
that the emulsion makers will join me, a large part 
of whose income is derived from wasted plates and 
films. 

E. L. C. Morse. 


Maybe He Meant It 


““Mmm!” grunted the pictorial photographer, as he 
read a letter. “I don’t quite understand what Jones 
means.” 

“What does he say?” 

“He writes, ‘Dear Frank:—Thank you for sending 
me an invitation to your One-Man Exhibit. I can 
assure you I will lose no time in going to see it.’ ”” 

Thru the Darkroom Door. 
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It was six years ago that I experienced a delight 
long to be remembered—a motor-trip through the 
Berkshires, via the Mohawk Trail. It was in October, 
when the Berkshire Hills were glorious in autumnal 
beauty, when the air was pure and exhilarating, and 
sunshine covered the landscape. Among the numerous 
garden-spots that I visited was Stockbridge, rich in 
magnificent estates, each commanding views of unsur- 
passed beauty. The prime object of my pause at 
Stockbridge was a long-contemplated visit to an 
old friend, the sculptor Daniel Chester French. The 
artist’s home, situated high above the town, afforded 
an extensive view of rare beauty. Not far from the 
house, reached through a delightful garden, was the 
studio—capacious, high studded and filled with models 
of statues known to every lover of art. But foremost 
among all these inspired creations was the model, 
recently finished, of what many of the artist’s admirers 
regard as the culminating triumph of his career—the 
seated Abraham Lincoln. Mr. French must have 
understood my feelings of admiration as I stood long 
and silently before the great figure. The news of the 
defeat at Bull Run flitted through my mind; for it 
was a crushing blow to the hopes of the great president. 
Then, again, it seemed as if this was the moment when 
the heart-strings of Lincoln were torn and he had given 
way to despair, realising, as he did, the fearful respon- 
sibilities with which he was entrusted, and that with 
divine help his cause would triumph. I was troubled, 
I was deeply touched, as I gazed upon this solemn 
figure seated there alone among all his troubles; but 
soon I felt hopeful and encouraged, as I realised that, 
intense and prolonged as must have been these feelings 
of sorrow, grief and sympathy, the president finally 
emerged with renewed hope and complete faith in God. 
And in the meantime, the artist—sympathising with 
my meditations, or interested to note the effect his 
work produced on me, stood motionless nearby. 
Answering many questions regarding the modeling of 
the statue, Mr. French related interesting details 
of Lincoln’s individuality in dress, the chief peculiarity 
being his inseparable stove-pipe hat and shawl. The 
presence of the latter is indicated with supremely 
artistic discretion. The attitude of the great president 
is one of meditation—powerfully, tragically impressive. 
The expression of the noble, strongly modeled head is 
more eloquent than words can convey. The hands, 
indicative of emotion, reveal much that is passing 
through Lincoln’s mind at this time. As the beholder 
studies the statue in other respects, he will discover 
new and important details—including the large rests 
for the arms, which resemble the form and backs of 
books. The twelfth day of February is significant in 
the history of America, and it is for this reason that we 
are fortunate to glorify the current issue, and favor 
our readers, wherever they may dwell, with a charac- 
teristically noble and truthful portrait of the great 
emancipator. 

Beatrice Bell, the author of the highly interesting 
illustrations of western missions, pages 63 to 66, is 
one of our most esteemed contributors. Few, if any, 
have a better knowledge of photographic technique, 
particularly as applied to our semi-ruined missions of 
Spanish origin, than Miss Bell. From the suspended, 
solitary bell, superbly lighted, past the radiant cloisters 





and court of San Juan Capistrano, the historic Alamo, 
the shadow-filled cloisters to the bewitching garden 
with its chime of bells, the eye lingers and travels 
with unending satisfaction. It would be well-nigh 
impossible to picture more successfully the artistic 
possibilities of these historic souvenirs of a prosperous 
past—associated, as they are, with unwarranted cruel- 
ties in Old Spain’s lust for gold. Miss Bell’s artistic 
souvenirs will be studied with pleasure, profit and satis- 
faction by every lover of the picturesque. 

“An Old Salem Doorway”, page 68, gives to the 
beholder not familiar with the present-day appearance 
of Old Salem, a glimpse of its many architectural 
treasures. Architects from all over the country flock 
to the little town near Boston—noted in history for 
witch-craft, where witches were hanged, and never a 
one was burned—in order to study the exquisite style 
of decoration that marked the houses of the well-to-do, 
about 1800. The author of the delightful little portico 
is but a beginner in the art of pictorial photography; 
yet he reveals a degree of artistic understanding 
worthy of an artist of longer experience. The portico is 
painted white, yet the lighting is pleasing in its subtlety, 
harmonising admirably with its surroundings. The 
foreground, on which much of the pictorial effect 
depends, has been exceedingly well managed. The 
space allotted to it, and to the top and sides, is ade- 
quate, although one might be equally happy were he 
to have a little more “‘elbow-room”’ at the right and 
left. Still, were the original, untrimmed print laid 
before us, we might be inclined to agree with Mr. 
Moon, who probably believes in simplicity of-composi- 
tion and objects to the presence of too many windows 
in his picture. Here, he doubtless trimmed with 
discretion, and we praise him for it. 

Data: Salem, Mass.; June 13, 1926; 3 p.m.; bright 
sunlight; 314 x 214 Ansco; Ansco F/6.3 Anastigmat; 
at F/8; 1/25 second; Eastman Roll-Film; pyro; enlarged 
on Old Master White Bromide; amidol. 

John O. Scudder is probably not aware how much 
joy his “On a Summer’s Afternoon” (page 69) gives 
to friends in the North, as they behold its charm of 
air, sunshine and situation. He has selected a supremely 
beautiful foreground, within whose graceful enclosure 
he has placed a boat-load of joyous campers. This 
was a happy thought of the artist, who seems to have 
omitted nothing that would enhance the pictorial 
interest of a scene that must have captivated him 
as it does present observers. The evergreens, at the 
right, with young growths at each side, form a 
distinctive group and suggest a convenient spot for 
those interested to observe the moonlight on the lake. 
The waters of the lake are not lacking in interest; 
witness the gentle ripples that abound in the vicinity 
of the boat, and the streaks, glowing with sunshine, 
receding towards the distant shore—itself nearly con- 
cealed by haze, yet revealing a pretty vista. The 
treatment of the subject betrays the skill of an artist 
and a true lover of nature. 

Data: “On a Summer’s Afternoon’; September, 
5 p.m.; bright light; 5x7 camera; 84-inch Cooke 
lens; stop F/16; 3-time color-screen; 144 second; Seed 
Ortho; M. H. developer; print, Cyko Buff; made in 
the Catskills, N.Y., directly toward the light from a 
shady nook. 
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Arthur H. Farrow has revealed himself as deeply 
interested in animal-life; otherwise he would not show 
the marked familiarity with the habits of the denizens 
of the Zoo, and the exemplary technical skill illustrated 
on page 71. Here is a variety of subjects, from the 
gentle doe and the placid pelican to the dangerous polar 
bear; and the photographer has done justice to each. 
The only regret that the publisher has to offer to his 
readers—and many will nod in approval, both animals 
and readers—is, that for the convenience of assembling 
these inhabitants of the Zoo, the prints were reduced 
in size; and if there is anything that will irritate a 
pictorialist of the rank of Mr. Farrow, it is to make his 
prints appear insignificant. But fortunately—if that 
is any comfort to the disappointed Mr. Farrow—the 
reproductions are really excellent and each picture tells 
its story clearly. 

“Watch your step, Mr. French!” I seem to hear a 
friendly voice whisper into my ear, as I am about to 
consider the really excellent examples of the amateur 
producer on pages 73 to 80. The owner of a Filmo, 
a DeVry or a Ciné-Kodak does not wish to be limited 
to its use, or to the projection of his fascinating, little 
episodes of human and animal life. He wants to 
expand—to produce! Mr. McKay sensed this long 
ago, anticipated his wishes and is ready with practical 
advice and kindly help. As Mr. McKay truly says, 
the art of the producer must not be confounded with 
ordinary stage-craft. What answers for the amateur 
or even professional stage, is useless or fatal for the 
producer's studio. Still—and here I must exercise 
the utmost discretion—it cannot be asserted justly 
that all theatrical effects on either stage are artistic, 
or that they conform to the rules of pictorial composi- 
tion. If they do, these principles are old, obsolete, 
out-of-date, passé. Naturally, the stage-director sees 
to it that the spectators are pleased, that they miss 
not a detail connected with the scene presented. The 
director knows what he wants. He brooks no outside 
interference. He is immune to criticism, and yet he 
is eager to profit by every idea that is novel, sensational, 
practical and in keeping with the subject in hand. 
He welcomes—and is willing to pay good money for it— 
any suggestion that will help improve high-class 
kinematography. He is progressive, enterprising and 
liberal to a fault with his money. And much can be 
learned by the photo-pictorialist in the interests of 
his art as he observes the marvels of lighting-effects, 
grouping of persons and thrilling spectacles of many 
of the dazzling effects he may never hope to emulate 
with his limited camera-equipment. What may strike 
the critical observer as set, conventional or incongruous 
in “stills” of the motion-picture stage, may represent 
the acme of kinema stage-craft, and is beyond the pale 
of photo-pictorial criticism. We can only assume 
that Mr. McKay’s stage-efforts, as here shown, are 
‘good stuff’. Personally—and there are many other 
intelligent observers who feel as I do—I have the utmost 
confidence in Mr. McKay’s ability as an acknowledged 
authority in practical kinematography, to place before 
Puoto-ERA readers the best in his special field of 
activity. Data will be found in Mr. McKay’s article. 

Ralph F. Pratt has succeeded admirably in his 
endeavor to picture the rare natural beauty of a certain 
lake in New Hampshire. Yet he seems to have been 
unconscious that the water-line bisected his view. 
The grateful bushes in the foreground and the branches 
overhead have done much to counteract this tendency; 
but their efforts are of no avail. We would suggest 
that so long as the locality is within easy reach of the 
studio of Mr. Pratt, he be induced to photograph it 
again—sometime during the coming season perhaps, 








but accompanied by an effort to select a more accommo- 
dating view-point. 

Data: “A Mountain Lake’; (Lake Winnipauket, 
Webster, N.H.); September, 2.30 p.m.; 5x7 Pony 
Premo; R. R. lens; stop F/16; 3-time ray-filter; 1 second; 
Seed Ortho Non-Halation plate; pyro; print on Artura 
Iris Grade D. 

If every one to whom Stillman Powers has shown his 
captivating “Brook in the Wild-Wood”’, page 85, has 
not clapped his hands in delight, I, for one, should 
think that there was something wrong with that 
person. I, personally, succumbed to its beauty and 
persuaded the artist, a high-class professional pic- 
torialist and all-around photographic expert, to enter 
a print in the December competition and note the 
result. I still adhere to my first impression; but a 
deliberate analysis of the picture forces me to the 
conclusion that, despite the masterful combination of 
the several masses, the admirable balance, the natural 
and pleasing portrayal of the winding brook, there is a 
feeling of conflicting interests in the noble and beau- 
tifully-rendered group of trees in the foreground and 
the little cascade in the middle distance—dual or 
divided interest, as it were. Personally, I am not 
disturbed by the presence of a secondary tree (at the 
extreme right); for it is less prominent than its neighbor 
near the edge of the brook. It was unfortunate, 
however, that the artist was unable to avoid the round 
highlight that is so conspicuous in the immediate 
foreground. Technically, the picture shows the result 
of fine craftsmanship. 

Data: “Brook in the Wild-Wood”; Sharon, Mass.; 
made in September, 6 a.m.; good light; Korona View- 
Camera, 614 x 81%; 10-inch Gundlach R. R. lens; at 
F/22; 5 seconds; Eastman Portrait Par-Special Film; 
Artura E Rough Buff. 

“Wintry Reflections”, page 86, is well-lighted, well- 
balanced and well-spaced, though the tree-trunk, at the 
right, does not seem to be indispensable to the general 
pictorial result. Moreover, it contributes nothing to 
the story of reflections. The workmanship is excel- 
lent, and the reflections have been most artistically 
managed. 

Data: “Wintry Reflections”; made in New Jersey; 
January, 11 A.M.; sunlight; 634-inch Modico Anastigmat 
lens; F/7.5; stop F/16; 1/50 second; 344 x 5% roll-film; 
Elon; print, Azo E No. 3. 

““Mountain-born Stream’’, page 87, is pictorially one 
of the finest pictures in the current issue. Though 
conventional in design, its various parts are admirably 
held together. It has all the earmarks of a gem of 
Maine scenery; but no clue to its locality has been 
vouchsafed by the artist. The picture rejoices in 
superb values and perfect craftsmanship. 

Data: “Mountain-born Stream”; June 24, 1926; 
bright sunlight near noon; Kodak R. R. lens, used at 
U. S. 16; Eastman Sky-Filter; 1/25 second; Kodak 
film; print on Vitava paper, grade Athena C; M. Q. 

The snapshooter, Arthur L. Marble, was called on for 
a camera-stunt and “delivered”, as they say in expres- 
sive slang. It was a necessarily hasty snapshot which, 
on account of its exceptionally clear detail, must have 
proved of great value to the coach of the football team. 
Of course, in a case of this kind, such trifles as extra- 
neous highlights and an indistinct setting are not worthy 
of notice. But, incidentally, what a remarkably clever 
illustration of balance in composition the photographer 
happened to achieve! 

Data: made at Weber College, Ogden, Utah; Novem- 
ber, 1926; 1.30 p.m.; sunshine; 4x5 Graflex; F/4.5 
lens; used at full opening; 1/1000 second; Eastman 
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Professional Artists no Exception 


WE have commented more than once on the slanting 
water-line which so frequently characterises snapshots 
of marine-views made from a moving ship or boat. 
Some very effective sunsets against the horizon, 
entered in our monthly competitions, were discarded 
because of this serious technical fault. It beats all 
how a snapshooter with an eye for the beautiful 
and a sense of the fitness of things can permit himself 
to enter a print, marked by such an obvious technical 
defect, in a prize-competition! If he is conscious of 
this distressing feature, does he think that it will 
elude the eagle-eyes of the jury? Inquiry has developed 
the fact that in nearly every commission of such an 
error, the camerist was ignorant of its existence. It 
was simply an act of carelessness; but as soon as the 
matter was brought to his attention, he either was 
astonished at his thoughtlessness, or considered it too 
trivial of serious consideration. He explained that 
his attention was centered on the great spectacle he 
was photographing and that he paid no heed to the 
water-line. 

Our numerous warnings seem to have borne fruit, 
however; for prints with the water running up-hill or 
down-hill have been noticeably scarce during recent 
offerings. 

When, however, professional artists err in a way 
similar to that of the snapshooter or even an expe- 
rienced photo-pictorialist, something must be seriously 
wrong; for even artists of the brush are known to be 
afflicted with defective vision or partial color-blind- 
ness. In “Gloucester Harbor’, by William Morris 
Hunt—which may be seen in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston—the impression is created that the distant 
water-line which is partly screened by houses and 
fishing-boats slopes towards the left at a perceptible 
angle, 7.e., according to Stephen Parrish’s etching of 
the painting, a copy of which we had seen at the 
house of an elderly lady, last summer. At first it 
seemed as if the print had slipped in the frame; but 
when we discovered that the vertical sides were per- 
fectly plumb, we were just “flabbergasted”. Of 
course, at the first convenient opportunity we hastened 
to the Museum of Fine Arts and there we beheld the 
original picture by Hunt. And what do you suppose, 
we discovered? We found that the offending water- 
line was absolutely level! The unerring eye of the 
painter had seen the view correctly and had so painted 
it. Our next errand was an immediate visit to the 
print-room, in the basement of the building. When 
the assistant placed a print, a different stage of Par- 
rish’s etching, before us, he seemed to be ill at ease. 
Before we ventured to express an opinion, we asked 
what was in his mind. He reluctantly explained that 
he felt that the water-level, or the distant shore of 
Gloucester, was sloping downward and that this 
could not be true to nature. We then remarked that 
his impression coincided with ours. However, to 
leave nothing undone, we two repaired to the Hunt 
Room, upstairs, and with the etching by Stephen 
Parrish before us, we were able to bear testimony that 
Hunt, the painter, was right, and Parrish, the etcher, 


was wrong. How the latter came to make this serious 
technical error, whereas his prints of other marine- 
subjects were faultless with regard to the water-level, 
will probably never be known. 


A Strictly Private View 


PaREnt (chambre a coucher, 7.30 a.M.): “Alice, get up 
quick! Jack is on the ’phone!” 

Alice (in alarming négligé) throwing something over 
herself: “I’m coming!” 

Parent: ““Why stop for that! You’ve nothing to be 
ashamed of!” 

Alice: “Oh mother, I must! In these days of pictures 
being taken by telephone, you can’t be too careful. 
I won't take a chance.” 


A Prolific Landscape-Painter 


“T HAVE just added a handsome Corot to my treas- 
ures,” a Boston art-collector remarked to a friend. 

“‘Not one of the forty-one hundred, I hope,”’ returned 
the other. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T was thinking of the remark of a famous English 
expert and art-critic: ‘In his lifetime Corot painted nine 
hundred landscapes, five thousand of which are in the 
United States.’ ” 


Art-Appreciation 


Two men were riding in a Fifth-Avenue omnibus, 
and as they passed the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
at 82d Street, one said to the other: 

“That’s the museum, isn’t it?” 

The other nodded. 

‘Ever go in there much?” the first continued. 

“Nope,” replied the other. “It’s never happened to 
rain as I’ve been passing that way!’—New York Sun. 


Hints for the ‘‘Dry”’ 


REGARDING the man we wrote about recently who 
is such a strict prohibitionist that he refuses to accom- 
pany his wife to Bar Harbor or to Rye Beach, a num- 
ber of contemporaries have kindly suggested suitable 
outing places for him. Watertown, one paper names; 
Temperanceville, Ohio, another, and a third, The Dry 
Tortugas.—Exchange. 


A Matter of Choice 


“How’s your new stenographer?” 
“Fair. She’d be better if she’d consult the dictionary 
as often as she does her mirror.” 


Mental not Optical 
One school-child in every eight is said to have defec- 
tive vision. But the proportion is small compared to 
that of the grown-ups who develop inability to see 
straight.—Boston Transcript. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
Director New York Institute of Photography 








Tue boy is father of the man, as we have often 
been told, and it seems to be borne out in kinemato- 
graphy; but in a slightly different sense than the usual 
one. After a great deal of experimenting with various 
sizes of film, the 35-millimeter was adopted as “stand- 
ard”. We are all familiar with the conditions which 
brought about the introduction of the small or sub- 
standard film for amateur use. Although the question 
of cost entered into the considerations generally, the 
prime factor was the size and bulk of the standard 
cameras. There are few people, indeed, who would 
care to carry about a box a foot or more square and 
some five or six inches thick, to say nothing of the 
tripod which weighs from twenty-five pounds, and up. 
The physical bulk of the old standard cameras made 
them impractical for amateur use. 

Many of us distinctly recall the time when such 
cameras as the Kinamo, the Sept, the Kinette and 
similar ones were introduced. The Sept leaped into 
instant popularity. The spring-motor made it accept- 
able in spite of its very limited capacity. This popular- 
ity is not a thing of the past either, for a single dealer, 
in New York, last year sold about two thousand 
of these cameras. Later the Kinamo was advertised, 
equipped with a spring-motor; and, in this form, it also 
has a wide sale at this time. 

The sixteen-millimeter cameras were announced at 
about the time the Sept was introduced, and these 
sub-standard cameras met with instant approval. 
This approval has been steadily growing ever since, 
until at this time their use is almost universal. And 
now comes the latest innovation. Standard cameras 
with all of the advantages of the sub-standard as to 
power-drive, portability and simplicity of operation, 
in fact, cameras modeled upon the lines of the minia- 
tures, have been introduced and have met with even 
greater sale than the manufacturers expected. The 
amateur of the sub-standard field has brought into 
being the amateur using standard-gauge film. The 
popularity of the standard-gauge film is growing by 
leaps and bounds, and no longer must we regard 
the user of standard film as a professional merely 
because he uses the larger film. 

There must be a reason for this attitude. In fact, 
there are several. There is just as much reason for 
a continual debate between the users of the small film 
and those who prefer the large, as there is for argument 
between the vest-pocket enthusiasts and those who 
affirm that nothing less than an eight by ten is worthy 
of consideration. 

In this, as in other matters of similar nature, no 
question of absolute superiority is brought up. Nothing 
of the kind exists. The question is only one of the 
suitability of a given size of film to the purpose in hand. 
The intending purchaser of a new camera should not 
be rushed off his feet by the advocates of either side; 
but should weigh the various points carefully and 
choose according to his purpose. However, as the 
standard gauge has become an active film, it must be 
given due recognition, and for that reason PxHoto- 
Era Macazine will not exclude standard-gauge data 
on the grounds of professionalism, but will, instead, 
add standard data to the sub-standard which has 


appeared heretofore. We only ask that inasmuch as 
the art of amateur kinematography has advanced 
so rapidly, we be not accused of undue professionalism 
in treating the more advanced questions concerned 
with both standard and sub-standard kinematography. 

There is perhaps no better time to set forth the points 
of argument used by both sides in this controversy 
so that they may be fresh in the minds of our readers. 

As both the oldest in the field and as a newcomer, we 
shall give the standard film the first opportunity to 
be heard. 

The great advantages urged for the standard film 
are size and the production of positives by printing. 
As far as the size is concerned, it is evident that with 
silver-grains of a definite size that the larger film will 
permit a greater enlargement than the smaller kefore 
the grain becomes visible. It is countered that the 
sub-standard film is projected to a much smaller size. 
However, an optical principle enters at this point. 
Theatrical film is commonly projected to a size of 


-nine by twelve feet, and the sub-standard film is 


supposed to be limited to a size of three by four. 
As far as the absolute size of the retinal image is con- 
cerned, it is as large when the three by four foot screen 
is viewed at a distance of ten feet as that of the nine 
by twelve screen at a distance of thirty feet. So as 
far as visual perception of faults is concerned, the 
sub-standard film in the home is enlarged to the 
same or even greater degree than the standard film in 
the theater. This accounts for the apparently great 
superiority of the standard film shown in the home. 
It is so reduced that flaws which would be apparent 
even in a theater are passed over, due to the extreme 
small size of the screen. So we see that in comparing 
two films of equal absolute quality, the standard film 
usually wins. It has basic laws working in its favor. 

Now as to the printing-feature. Leaving aside all 
theoretical points and fine distinctions, this is really a 
strong point. The negative of the standard film is 
stored and never used except for making positive prints 
for projection. This means that the film may be kept 
indefinitely, even preserved for future generations. 
For this reason family-records and like subjects are 
photographed upon standard film. In addition, the 
use of the positive stock with its special emulsion 
enables us to obtain a more brilliant, snappy positive 
than can be done with the reversal process; and, finally, 
the printing-process is so greatly under control that 
mistakes in exposure may be compensated for. 

This looks like a formidable array of facts; but, as 
usual, the other side also has several things to say. 

Let us now consider the great mass of amateur 
kinematographers. It is not unfair to say that most 
of them do very ordinary work. Kinematography is a 
difficult art. There are hardly a round dozen of real 
portrait photographers in this country, and there are 
even less great kinematographers. It is by far the most 
exacting of the photographic arts. It is to be expected, 
then, that the casual amateur or even the enthusiastic 
one will fall far short of the work produced by experts. 
In still photography, when the amateur gets to produc- 
ing better work than the expert professional, he 
becomes a “salon” man and his name is familiar to 
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every amateur. We can easily see that no matter 
what kind of a camera he has, Mr. Average Amateur 
will not get the utmost from it. The leaders of the 
amateur field will agree that the sub-standard camera 
is capable of far better work than the average owner 
an obtain with it. This may appear to be begging 
the question, but the straight English is that the 
amateur must be able to manipulate the camera prop- 
erly before the standard-gauge instrument will give its 
superior results! For the use to which the camera is 
put by the average amateur, the sub-standard outfit 
fills every requirement, except that of making perma- 
nent films. 

Now as to a truly vital point. How do the two 
affect our pocketbooks? This question of cost must 
cover everything. To begin with, the sub-standard 
samera and projector will cost from fifty dollars up 
to well over five hundred. The standard camera and 
projector will cost from seventy-five dollars up to 
an amount which would leave but small change from 
ten thousand dollars. The average sub-standard outfit 
will cost around two hundred and fifty dollars, and the 
average standard outfit will run perhaps a hundred 
higher. 

As to upkeep, the sub-standard camera shows a 
cost of one dollar and a half per screen minute for the 
sixteen millimeter and approximately one dollar for 
the nine and one-half millimeter. The exact cost on 
the latter cannot be determined, as the screen-time 
varies with different films of the same length due to 
title stoppage. But let us say a dollar and a half. 
The cost of the standard film is three dollars and 
seventy-five cents per screen minute for film alone! 
Developing-costs must be added to this amount. 
This will vary from one cent to four cents per foot 
according to whether the film is developed at home or 
in a laboratory, let us say one cent per foot as the 
minimum. This adds sixty cents per minute, making 
the total cost for the standard four dollars and thirty- 
five cents. The cost of operating the standard-gauge 
camera is, then, almost three times the sub-standard 
cost. This great cost which decides the question of 
standard versus sub-standard is the principal argument 
of the sub-standard enthusiasts. 

Now then, what about the actual choice? For mak- 
ing permanent records, for making films to be used in 
public or semi-public exhibitions, for technical and 
scientific use, the standard remains the best. For the 
usual home-film, for the picnic and summer-vacation, 
for the general-purpose camera for casual work, the 
sub-standard appears to be logical. The work must 
decide, just as in other photographic fields. The 
serious worker, the investigator and experimenter will 
no doubt use the standard gauge, but he will also use 
the older professional camera with all of its fancy 
gadgets, so he is really out of the argument. 


Popular Kinematography 
Chapter Fourteen (Continued) 
EpitInG 


Cour the titles apart and hang them in order, but 
separate from the action film. Now assemble the 
introductory titles of which there will be from one to 
five, or more. For home-use, where titles become 
familiar, the titles may be measured at the rate of five 
words for each foot, or rather allow one foot of film 
for each five words, using a minimum of eighteen 
inches for each title. This is one-half second per word 
with a minimum of three and three-quarters seconds. 
Average studio-practice is a minimum of five seconds, 


one second per word up to ten words and one-half 
second additional for each word above ten. Some 
studios give a full second per word straight through. 
These films are made for the general public, many of 
whom do not read readily. For this reason, half 
second per word should be ample for home-use. This 
is for the sixteen-millimeter film. In making Pathex 
titles, a different timing is used. The automatic stop 
operates in steps of four seconds. This is equivalent 
to eight words, so for each group of eight words or 
fraction of that number use one frame of title. Thus 
for a thirty-word title, four frames would be used. 

When the introductory titles are completed, they 
are attached to a reel, supported upon a rewind set, 
and wound up until only a foot or so is left. Now 
carefully examine the first action-scene. Call to mind 
the action of the reel and the story involved. Deter- 
mine the point at which the true interest of the story 
begins and then cut six frames before this point. 
Attach this piece to the titles with a paper-clip and 
cut the end of the scene in the same manner. Go 
through the entire reel in the same way, but using no 
titles except the introductory ones. When this is done 
you are ready for the first run. 

As the paper-clips will not run through the projector, 
the film must be joined. For this a box with a glass-top 
and a light beneath is required. An old electric 
printing-box is just the thing. Remove the top, put 
a clear or ground glass bulb in the red lamp-socket, 
put a piece of white paper just beneath the glass and 
you are ready to work. You will also need a small 
glass of water, cotton, a razor-blade and film cement. 

Cut the film squarely across, about one-sixteenth 
of an inch above the perforation on the action-film 
and a like distance below the perforation of the title- 
film. Scrape both pieces on the emulsion-side, up to 
the frame-line. Now cut the title-film on a line with 
the center of the perforations, in the center of the film 
only, not clear into the perforation. Join this cut with 
the first cut by oblique cuts. You now have the 
title-film cut along the frame-line, but with two 
projections which take in the perforations on each side. 
Scrape the emulsion from the action-film where these 
projections overlap, and you are ready to join. This 
is a more elaborate joint than is usually advised, but 
as it is far more rugged than the usual joint, the extra 
care needed is repaid. 

Before applying cement, be sure that all emulsion, 
every bit of it, has been removed from the surfaces which 
are to be joined. Then apply the cement with a brush 
to the scraped surface. Lay the celluloid side of the 
title strip upon this, making sure that the perforations 
coincide perfectly. Apply pressure for a moment 
and the joint is complete. 

When all scenes have been joined in proper order, 
project the film several times. The first time pay no 
attention to detail, determine if the whole film runs 
smoothly, if there is artistic unity. If there are any 
unpleasant scenes or incidents which mar the run of 
the story, note this fact. Then run it again and study 
each scene. If there are any openings or ends of scenes 
which drag, make a note of this fact. Then with your 
notes in hand project the film a third time, and by 
following the notes see if the removal of the noted 
defects will help the film. Then make a list of titles 
in order. Project the film again and make notes as to 
the position the titles should occupy. You will be 
surprised to find that many times the appropriate 
place for a title will not be between scenes, but in the 
middle of the scene itself. Project again to check the 
title-insertions and you are ready for the final cutting. 


(Continued on page 112) 
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OPTICS 
What is the Standard Motion Picture Lens? 


THERE is no such thing. However, the lens most 
used, in’ standard practice is the two-inch lens working 
at a maximum aperture of F/3.5. This has been 
superseded to some extent by the F/2.5 and F/2.9 
lenses of the same focus. In the sub-standard field 
most’ of the lenses are of 20- and 25-millimeters focus, 
working at a maximum aperture of F/3.5. 


What other Lenses are Used? 


Any photographic lens may be used in motion photo- 
graphy. The mount must be changed, but lenses may 
be used in either still or motion cameras. When lenses 
of greater focal length than six inches are used, some 
special support must be used for the mount. Standard 
cameras are often supplied with interchangeable 
mounts, allowing a quick change of lenses, and at least 
one sub-standard camera is so equipped. Most 
amateur cameras have the lens fixed. Apertures range 
from F/1.5 to F/6 as the maxima, and focal lengths 
range from 20- millimeters to 20 inches. 


What is the Universal Focus Lens Used on 
Motion Cameras? 


THERE is no such thing. A lens is so set that the 
point of hyperfocal distance is in sharp focus. At such 
setting, everything from infinity to a point very near 
the camera is in fair focus. A lens of large aperture 
‘annot be used in this way, unless the focal length is 
extremely short; but a lens of fairly long focus can be so 
used with a small aperture. 


What is the Hyperfocal Distance of a Lens? 


Tue hyperfocal distance varies with the focal length 
of the lens, with the aperture and with the permissible 
circle of confusion. Unless these three factors are 
known, the hyperfocal distance cannot be determined. 














Perhaps a more easily understood definition of hyper- 
focal distance would be to say that it is the distance of 
the nearest object to the camera which can be sharply 
focused without having points at infinity rendered a 
circles of confusion which exceed permissible size. 

In the actual determination, the starting-point is 
the size in inches or millimeters of the largest per- 
missible circle of confusion. Then the aperture of the 
lens is found in inches or millimeters and the size of the 
angle, whose base is the lens diameter and whose apex 
lies in the focal plane, is found. With these factors 
there may be found a distance behind the focal plane 
where the diverging rays from objects at infinity form 
circles of confusion of the largest allowable size. In 
the example given above, this plane was found to lie 
1/1000 of a focal length behind the true focal plane. 
This plane is then made the principal plane. Objects 
now in sharp focus lie at the hyperfocal distance for 
the existing conditions, and objects at one-half that 
distance are rendered as sharply as those at infinity. 


Of What Practical Value is a Knowledge of 
Hyperfocal Distances? 





As the hyperfocal distance of motion camera-lenses 
is usually very short, it is possible to set the lens at this 
focus and be prepared to obtain quick shots without 
having to trouble about focusing. The negative thus 
obtained will be amply sharp for topicals and news- 
films provided the circle of confusion is kept smaller 
than 1/200 of an inch. Often unusual shots are lost 
while focusing. 





Why Are not All Lenses Set at the Hyperfocal 
Distance? 


In the first place, this would make it impossible to 
photograph very near objects. But at best, this is a 
compromise. Photography is greatly a matter of 
differential focusing when artistic and pictorial effects 
are to be obtained, and this makes a focusing-arrange- 
ment necessary. In work where such effects are not 
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THE “Whispering Gallery”, the book that has had to 
be withdrawn from publication, was given the greatest 
and cheapest advertisement through the ban; and, yet, 
it could not profit by it. Everyone has been talking 
about the book that no one has read, and it is reported 
that the photographs of eminent persons that were 
certainly authentic, formed the best part of it. How- 
ever, this may be, we, on this side, can form no opinion, 
and still less express our ideas in print on the subject, 
as the whole matter is being investigated in the law- 
courts. 

The “Whispering Gallery” was published here on 
November 19, and the same day appeared a long denun- 
ciation of it in the Daily Mail headed “A Scandalous 
Fake Exposed”. In the article were repudiations from 
five statesmen of statements attributed to them, and 
it was at once withdrawn from circulation. However, 
the American public have still, presumably, the book 
before them and can study the photographs. In the 
American edition the publishers had put a note saying: 
“The author has used a pseudonym, but we know who 
he is. We have proved the authenticity of the work.” 

The Hon. Anthony Asquith, youngest son of the Earl 
of Oxford, has begun work as a film-producer. He is in 
the Stoll Company and is now assembling the materials 
for a film-story of his own. Mr. Asquith’s interest in 
the film-world has been obvious for some time by his 
occasional thoughtful articles contributed to the New 
Statesman on this subject; and with his original outlook 
we may hope that his influence will have some effect on 
British productions. He ‘has been encouraged by 
Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pickford, with whom, 
accompanied by his sister, the Princess Bibesco, he 
recently stayed at Hollywood. 

It seems but the other day that we were photograph- 
ing Mr. Anthony Asquith on the sunny, snowy slopes 
of Miirren, a fair, thoughtful faced boy of about ten 
years, with a wonderfully bushy head of hair. His 
great interest then, apart from skiing, was in an early 
toy model of an airplane, and his intelligent remarks on 
the mechanism of our camera surprised us, showing far 
more knowledge on the subject than could have been 
expected at his age. A year back, at the Oxford Union, 
Mr. Asquith delivered a speech on the influence of the 
kinema, which was described by the Isis as one of the 
best heard since the war. 

We had all grown a little weary of our British film- 
business, of which for months, or rather years, there 
has been much talk, but little else; in fact, we had given 
up trying to interest our readers in such an unsatisfac- 
tory subject. Now, however, at last, things seem to be 
moving; and, if the quarrels and dissensions of the 
film-renters and producers have not all been settled, 
it does, at least, seem as if we are to have some better 
pictures, and some films have been running that can 
hold their own, though they are still in many ways 
behind the German and Russian productions. Of 
course, we have much to learn; for one thing, the art of 
massing huge crowds. This, and the portrayal of 
stirring episodes en masse is a feature of Russian film- 
work which should inspire us, and which is so different 
to the American way which suggests the event chiefly 
by showing its effect on one or two of the chief actors. 


This handling of crowds was evident in that famous 
film “‘Potemkin”—forbidden here but now being played 
to big audiences in Prague—but has been carried even 
further in more recent Russian productions. 

The Soviet, it seems, does all it can to foster and 
encourage the industry, which considering that all the 
subjects are made with due regard to propaganda, is not 
surprising. Some of us think that it would not be amiss 
if our government followed their example, or, at least, 
relaxed slightly from its dignified aloofness with regard 
to films and their production. For instance, there 
seemed no reason that Miss Gish should have been 
refused permission to make a scene in one of the Royal 
Parks. Where would have been the harm in helping 
her to make the historical part of the film accurate and 
true to the life? Does the official mind, one wonders, 
always stay just where it is, and have all the serious 
talks and the Committee at the Imperial Conference 
done nothing to lift it out of its groove? The handicap 
thus created for Miss Gish’s film will be enormous, and 
no amount of money spent on faking can make it 
satisfactory. 

We hear that Miss Gish is surprised at this treatment. 
We are not; the rebuff is symptomatic of the English 
official mind towards the film-industry or any other 
modern activity. How different to the official Ameri- 
ican attitude that, we understand, metes out encourage- 
ment and courtesy, especially when the subject needs 
an accurate setting for historical purposes. 

“Let’s go to the Pictures” is one of our Christmas 
publications by Miss Iris Barry. It was reviewed last 

week in the Observer by Mr. St. John Ervine, our best 
known dramatic critic. It makes very amusing read- 
ing, for Mr. Ervine, in his natural and witty manner 
lets himself go. He does not like “the movies”, which, 
for a dramatic critic and playwright is natural, and while 
we read him we do not like “the movies” either. How- 
ever, when we are back with Miss Barry hearing all 
about the principal syndicates and producers, criticising 
the scenarios, and going into the acting of the different 
stars and so on, we realise how superficial has been our 
interest and how much more lies beneath. We do not 
agree with her argument, though, that the reality of 
the kinema is greater than that of the theater; for 
without the spoken word only one part of our imagina- 
tion is put into play. It may possibly be the greater 
part; but we all know how the sound of the voice, with 
perhaps an inflection of the right quality, has the power 
to move us. 

A book that is selling well for Christmas—we are 
writing just before the event—is Mr. Richard W. 
Speaight’s ““Memoirs of a Court Photographer”. This 
came out serially in the Morning Post; but, of course, 
without illustrations. The photogravures andhalftone- 
blocks that illustrate Mr. Speaight’s text just make the 
book a satisfactory whole, for we have become ac- 
customed to expect pictures from the literary photo- 
grapher. Indeed, the purchaser of photographic books 
as gifts is well served this Christmas, for there are also 
Mr. and Mrs. Bertram Park who are publishing “Living 
Sculpture”, and all who are familiar with their exhibi- 
tion-pictures can realise how interesting and attractive 
this work is. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR, 1926. The Annual Review 
for 1927 of the World’s Pictorial Photographic Work, 
Edited by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 88 illustrations, 
24 pages of text, List of British Photographic Socie- 
ties and index. Price, paper-covers, $2.25; cloth, 
$3.25. Boston: American Photographic Publishing 
Company. 


Although there are now many excellent photographic 
annuals which are published in various parts of the 
world, it must be admitted that to ‘“‘Photograms” 
belongs the credit of being responsible for the appear- 
ance of these annuals. Directly and indirectly, one 
may trace the influence of ““Photograms” on the leading 
photographic annuals, and the influence has been good. 
Therefore, the appearance of the new “Photograms for 
the Year, 1926" has been awaited eagerly by pictorial 
photographers and beginners alike. It is now ready for 
those who have anticipated its arrival. 

As usual, the pictorial contents awakens our admira- 
tion, wonder and questioning of pictorial standards and 
departures from the beaten track. It is but natural to 
select those pictures which we like, and to approve them; 
but it is well to study those which we do not like, and 
determine whether the fault is really with the picture or 
with ourselves. We confess to questioning the per- 
manent value of pictorial straining for an effect at the 
cost of simplicity. However, the effort of those who 
attempt the unusual must be respected, and they are 
entitled to be seen and to be heard. In “‘Photograms”’ 
the pictorialist and the beginner will find material for 
study and discussion which cannot fail to be of benefit. 
There is much to be said in favor of trying to under- 
stand another person’s viewpoint. 

The review of the year’s work by the editor, F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S., is of great value and interest. 
The critical review of the illustrations is of great assist- 
ance in arriving at a consideration of the pictorial and 
technical excellence of each picture. Then, from 
Australia, Canada, France, South Africa, Japan, Spain, 
New Zealand, United States, Holland, Poland and 
Egypt come interesting comments on the work of 
pictorialists in these countries. It is gratifying to note 
the progress which is being made in all parts of the 
world to bring photography into its own as an art and 
as a science. However, the fact remains that the 
number of serious photographic workers is very small 
when compared to the populations of the several coun- 
tries. As yet, the great host of snapshooters have not 
been educated to take photography as seriously as they 
would tennis, golf or rowing. If the same effort, time 
and money were put into photography which these 
superficially interested snapshooters put into sports, 
what a day it would be for photography! The edition 
of ““Photograms”’ is limited in the United States, and 
copies are going rapidly. We suggest placing your 
order at once so that we may serve our readers 
promptly before stock is exhausted. 


Impressions OF Otp New Orveans. A _ Book of 
Pictures, by Arnold Genthe. With a Foreword by 
Grace King. 250 pages, 101 Full-page photographic 
plates and 28 illustrations in the text. Price, board- 
covers, $5.00. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

Photography is rendering marked service to the 
modern world of business and science. It is also taking 
its place among the fine arts. Recently, it has been 
utilised to preserve and to recall what is left of the 
scenes and traditions of old New Orleans. Through 
the artistic training and photographic skill of Arnold 
Genthe, and the beautifully written Foreword by Grace 
King, the reader of “Impressions of Old New Orleans” 
is carried back to days and events which are filled with 
romance, stirring incidents and the making of American 
History. 

Mr. Genthe says, “To many the unobtrusive little 
hand-camera, the kind I use on travels and for all out- 
door-work, may seem a very inadequate medium for 
individual artistic expression. It can, nevertheless, 
when guided by a certain imaginative vision and an 
alert sense for composition, do more than merely record 
commonplace facts: the varying patterns of light and 
dark masses, the subtile effects of the changing play of 
light and shadow on buildings, and in street and court- 
yard, the rapidly changing groupings of the life on the 
streets, the unconscious charm of shy subjects caught 
unawares, all are fixed by the quick eye of the photo- 
graphic lens in an instant, and things apparently insig- 
nificant in themselves, can, through its silent magic, be 
made the means of conveying something of the very 
spirit of a scene, something even of the charm of color’’. 

Among the one hundred and one full-page photo- 
graphic illustrations there are many beautiful pictorial 
studies. Aside from the historical value of the illus- 
trations, all lovers of photography will profit from a 
close study and consideration of each picture. To be 
sure, some are better than others; but we should 
remember that Mr. Genthe was compelled to photo- 
graph his subjects as he found them. The narrow 
streets, small courtyards and shadowed balconies 
tested his skill and his camera to the uttermost. For 
those of our readers who travel and enjoy photograph- 
ing the highways and byways of the world, this book 
will be of exceptional interest and value. For those 
who enjoy beautiful pictures of quaint, out-of-the-way 
corners, around which cluster romantic legends and 
historical events, Mr. Genthe’s book will provide a 
treat. In short, no serious worker with the camera can 
fail to profit by a thorough study of this volume. It is 
well printed, tastefully arranged and a credit to the 
authors and _ publishers. 


Popular Kinematography 
(Continued from page 108) 


Place the reel upon the rewind and start winding 
the film from one reel to the other, observing it care- 
fully. With your notes before you, cut away all 
objectionable parts of the film, cutting out the old 
joint whenever possible. Fasten the film with wire 
paper-clips, and go over the film until every defect 
noted has been removed and every title inserted in 
its proper place. Now make secure joints, and project 
the film again. If you have done your work carefully, 
the film will now be complete and will require no 
further work, but occasionally there will be found 
certain slight defects which were overshadowed by the 
larger faults seen in the first runs. Removal of these 
minor defects will result in giving you a film which 
should bear favorable comparison with professional 
work. Remember that editing will make or mar a film. 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—RES. 








Training Photographic Pilots in U. S. Air Corps 


In the course for the regular officers more time is 
devoted to mosaic-making, the students receiving in- 
struction in practical aérial photography for a period 
of 360 hours. Sixty hours are devoted to instruction 
in elementary topography, 78 hours to uses of aérial 
photography, 9 to photographic interpretation of aérial 
intelligence and 9 hours in the administration of a 
Military Photographic Section. In all other respects, 
the course is the same as that for the enlisted students. 

As a field for research, aérial photography in itself 
is in its infancy. It has developed a great deal since 
the World War in so far as the actual making of photo- 
graphs from the air is concerned. For example, during 
the war it was only on the best possible days that photo- 
graphs could be made at all from any altitude, and then 
only probably between the hours of 10.00 a.m. and 
3.00 p.m. Equipment and materials have developed to 
such an extent that it is now possible to secure good 
photographs at any time when the sun is above the 
horizon. 

Great strides have been made in night-photography, 
or aérial photography by the use of flashlight, also the 
so-called quick-work photography. A year or so ago 
it required at least several minutes to secure a finished 
print of any given subject photographed from the air. 
A finished print can now be placed in the hands of mili- 
tary commanders in Jess than ten minutes after the 
airplanes leave the ground. 

Certain aérial cameras have been developed for peace- 
time and mapping-projects. A few years ago it was 
necessary for surveyors to spend months in a small sec- 
tion to secure accurate topographic maps by plane-table 
methods. With the aid of aérial photography, and the 
so-called multiple lens camera, the same territories may 
now be photographed and the maps completed within a 
few hours. It is only necessary to secure primary con- 
trol for the construction of these topographic maps, and 
all the culture, including the works of nature and man, 
can be filled in from aérial photographs. It is possible 
to photograph approximately 200 square miles per hour, 
securing sufficient overlap at the same time for map- 
making purposes. 

In the training of officers to become photographic 
pilots and observers, the utmost care in selecting pilots 
for this training whose attitude towards flying is only 
of the utmost enthusiastic nature. The type of pilotage 
required in the usage of mosaic multiple-lens machines 
for mapping-projects is of a most exacting nature, 
requiring months of constant practice and study. 
When flying a machine of this type, it is often necessary 
to fly perfectly straight lines at extremely high altitudes 
over territory having no landmarks whatever. There is 
nothing, therefore, to guide the pilot save the sun, the 
horizon and his special photographic instruments. For 
the benefit of those who doubt the necessity for con- 
siderable practice before such machines can be success- 
fully flown, it is suggested that they fly an airplane to 
an altitude of 12,000 to 14,000 feet and then endeavor 
to fly a perfectly straight compass-line, at the same time 
keeping the altitude sufficiently constant for mapping 
purposes, that is, variation of not to exceed 40 feet. 


The pilot will rapidly learn how easily he has drifted 
from his course by shifting winds. In case he drifts 
more than one-eighth of a mile from his exact line, his 
mission is a failure in so far as aérial photography is 
concerned, for the reason that he will not secure the 
necessary overlap. 

The course for regular Army officers in practical 
aérial photography comprises approximately 150 hours 
of actual time in the air, divided equally between the 
duties of photographic pilot and photographic observer. 
This amount of time is not sufficient to make an expert 
photographic pilot or photographic observer, but time 
and money are too limiteed to allow sufficient practice 
for officers to become experts. It can only be hoped to 
thoroughly ground students in the principles of basic 
photography and practical aérial photography. 

At the conclusion of the course, graduate officers are 
assigned to command photographic sections, of which 
there are seventeen in the United States and its pos- 
sessions. The knowledge gained in flying photographic 
missions for map-making projects becomes of inesti- 
mable value to a graduate officer after he is assigned to 
his section. There is but one officer allotted to a sec- 
tion, and the greater portion of a section’s time is taken 
up with the completion of mapping-projects for such 
agencies of the government as the Geological Survey, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Rivers and Harbors 
Commission and soon. The section commander is sent 
to all parts of the United States on these mapping- 
details, carrying with him, besides his plane, only his 
equipment, his observer, and possibly a mechanic. 
He is paid a per diem allowance in addition to his salary 
during such time as he is away from his home-station. 

There is a growing need at present for aérial photo- 
graphs for topographic map-making and map-revision. 
The greatest shortage exists in properly trained per- 
sonnel, more especially commissioned personnel. There 
is sufficient work of this nature to accommodate several 
times the number of trained photographic pilots needed 
in the service. 

The Air Corps Technical School at Chanute Field is 
doing all within its power to train this much needed per- 
sonnel, but one class each year is not sufficient to meet 
the demands made upon the service for photographic 
work. 

The personnel in charge of the Department of Photo- 
graphy of the Air Corps Technical School are: Director, 
Ist Lieut. Charles Brackes; Supply Officer, 2nd Lieut. 
J. M. Fitzmaurice. Senior Instructors, 2nd Lieuts. 
John W. Warren, S. W. Towle, Jr., Messrs. Charles 
Vance, G. E. Grimes, Master Sgt. P. H. Hammer and 
Tech. Sgt. G. B. Gilbert. 

[We continue further description of the Air Corps 
Technical School and its Photographic Department not 
because we have any desire to be partial in our con- 
sideration of photographic instruction and activities 
in the U. S. Army. However, from personal experi- 
ence and investigation, we do not know of a more 
complete course of photographic instruction than is 
now being given at Chanute Field. There is an effi- 
cient, hard-working staff of instructors who compel us 
to praise their efforts because of true merit, service 
and patriotism.—EpiTor. | 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








For Greater Service 

WE are glad to announce the organisation of the 
Pxuoro-Era PuBiisHing Company under the cor- 
poration-laws of the State of Massachusetts. Through 
the interest and co-operation of Mr. A. W. Finlay, 
president and treasurer of the Geo. H. Ellis Co. (Inc.) 
of Boston, the new company has grown from an idea 
into a fact. No change of editorial staff or policy 
has taken place; merely a co-ordination of editorial, 
printing, and engraving resources into a well-organised 
and well-equipped publishing company. 

We are very fortunate in the possession of many old 
friends among our readers and advertisers. We shall 
endeavor to justify their continued good will and 
support. For over twenty-eight years PHoto-ERA 
MaGazineE has won and held the respect of educated 
men and women who have adopted photography as a 
pastime or as a profession. It will be the policy of 
the PHoto-Era PusBLisH1nc Company to uphold the 
enviable reputation of PHoto-Era MaGazine and 
to increase the number of its readers and its value to 
advertisers; but, most important of all, is our sincere 
determination to render greater service to our readers 
and to photography. 

Puoto-Era PusiisHinac Company, 
H. Bearpstey, President. 


Nippon Camera Club of New York 

Tue Nippon Camera Club held its initial member- 
ship Exhibition of Pictorial Photography at its club- 
house, 4 West 101st Street, New York, from twelve to 
eight in the afternoon daily, January 15 to 25, 
inclusive. 

The club was organised in April, 1926, and this was 
the first exhibition of the work of its members. The 
club is still young and a great deal of its future depends 
upon the attitude of those who are in similar photo- 
graphic pursuits. The club expects the whole- 
hearted assistance and good will of all pictorial 
photographers—Laquan S. Suzuxt, Secretary, The 
Nippon Camera Club. 


U. S. Army Searchlights Help Photographer 


THE use of an anti-aircraft searchlight has made pos- 
sible the making of pictures at night of the State capitol 
at Concord, N.H. Battery H, 197th Coast Artillery, 
Anti-aircraft, New Hampshire National Guard, known 
as the “Searchlight Battery” was recently called on 
for assistance by L. B. Painting of Concord, N.H., 
photographer for the Kimball Studio, in making a 
special night camera-study of the statehouse for use 
in illustrating a booklet being prepared for distribution 
by the Concord Chamber of Commerce. 

One of the powerful searchlights of the battery was 
placed in the avenue facing the statehouse, and its 
beams played over the front of the building, from foun- 
dation to the crest of the eagle on top of the dome, for 
several minutes, while the cameras clicked incessantly, 
following the center of illumination as the light played 
up and down in front of the picture. The picture 
which gave the desired effect was made possible by the 
U. S. Army aircraft searchlight only after every other 
means of local illumination had failed. 

Frep E. KunKEL. 


‘“*The End of a Perfect Day’’ 


TurovueH lack of room in our department, “Our 
Illustrations”, we were obliged to carry over the con- 
cluding reference to the picture on page 89 of this issue. 
Mr. French writes as follows: 

“The title of the picture, “The End of a Perfect Day’, 
is poetical, but not convincing. The clouds converge 
obligingly towards the setting sun, as if to bid it farewell. 
The day appears to have been one of greater sublime 
beauty than here portrayed. Pictorially, the picture 
is gratifying and the composition well ordered. It is 
pleasant to behold a picture of such marked beauty 
made in so distant a locality as Tahiti of the South 
Seas.” 

Data: Made in May; Tahiti, South Seas; bright 
light; Graflex 3A Auto; 5 p.m.; Anastigmat lens; 634 
inches focus; F/7.7; Sky-filter; 1/25 second; Eastman 
Roll-Film; developed in Metol-Hydrochinone; printed 
on Azo E No. 2. 


A Good Print Merits a Good Album 


No doubt, our readers were interested in the 
announcement, which appeared in the advertising- 
pages of the January, 1927, issue, with regard to the 
well-known Housh Albums. Of particular interest, 
among these quality products, is the new Harburne 
line, which includes an attractive selection of loose- 
leaf albums with closed back. Of late, we have pub- 
lished a number of articles with regard to the importance 
of carefully preserving good prints. Any one of the 
Housh Albums will meet every requirement. We 
suggest that our readers obtain the interesting illus- 
trated catalog, in which albums, photo-frames, Nu-Ace 
Mounting Corners, mounts, negative-albums and 
folders are fully described. Prompt attention will be 
received by addressing the Housh Company, 17 E. 
Concord St., Boston, Mass. 


The Tremendous Growth of Amateur Movies 


AMATEUR motion-picture makers consumed in 1926 
the equivalent in picture-length of 20,000 miles of 
standard film, establishing a new high record in this 
rapidly growing branch of photography. The amateur 
film on safety stock, 16-mm. wide, has now been 
accepted as the standard for personally made movies, 
and this great amount of film, which was virtually an 
unknown product a few years ago, shows to a surprising 
degree the enthusiastic manner in which amateurs in 
all lands have taken up this new pastime. 

To obtain a more graphic visualisation of this film- 
footage it would take one of the portable home-pro- 
jectors working continuously night and day a little 
more than three years to screen all these pictures. 

With forty individual frames of these little pictures 
to the foot, amateur movie cameras clicked off the 
stupendous total of 1,700,000,000 different pictures 
during the year. 

Most of these amateur films comprise the most virile 
cross-section record of family life that has heretofore 
ever been obtained, and provided in thousands of 
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instances pictures which are now regarded as priceless 
by many a fond parent. 

Considering the great momentum which this business 
attained in 1926 and with additional amateur movie 
cameras in use this year, it is believed that 1927 will see 
a doubling of this footage of standard amateur movie 


film. 


Another Ansco Innovation 


Wirxovt a doubt, some of the photographers of fifty 
years ago would be puzzled to know what to do with 
some of our modern cameras. In all probability they 
might find it a difficult matter to set the shutter, 
choose the correct lens-stop and focus the camera. We 
wonder what some of the old-timers would say were 
they asked to make a picture with the new Ansco 
Memo Camera. This neat, compact equipment uses 
a strip of standard-size motion-picture film adapted to 
daylight filling, and with a capacity of fifty pictures. 
The F/6.3 lens and three-speed shutter take care of 
exposure requirements, and there is no focusing to be 
done. Contact prints may be made in the strip with 
the Ansco printing-machine. Very clear 3144 x 414 en- 
largements are easily made with the Memo Film- 
Enlarger. Moreover, negatives may be printed on 
positive film for projection on the screen. Although 
this new camera is well made and effective, it is sold 
at a moderate price within the reach of most amateur 
photographers. It is not necessary to enumerate the 
many practical and interesting picture-possibilities 
which are opened by this new instrument. Further 
particulars may be obtained by writing direct to the 
Ansco Company, Binghamton, New York. 


Photographic Society of Philadelphia 


At the annual meeting of the Photographic Society of 
Philadelphia, 1615 Sansom Street, held Monday 
evening, December 13, 1926, the following officers were 
elected to serve for the ensuing year: President, Fred 
P. Peel; 1st vice-president, John Allen; 2nd_vice- 
president, F. P. Pearsall; treasurer, J. J. Baylson and 
secretary, J. A. Anderson. Stated meetings are held 
the second Monday of the month. The membership 
list comprises one hundred names. On the same 
evening Dr. Emil Mayer of Vienna, Austria, an 
authority on the bromoil process, was elected an 
honorary member of the Society. 


Exhibit by Dr. Pardoe 


AN interesting feature of the Union Camera Club— 
Boston, during the month of January, was the exhibit 
of some twenty-five prints by Dr. J. B. Pardoe, of 
Bound Brook, N.J. The subjects represented a hobby 
of the exhibitor’s—nature-studies, in the form of 11 x 14 
straight bromide enlargements. 

The pictures showed perfect technique and displayed 
this well-known camerist’s skill, not only i in the ability 
to get his subjects before the camera in appropriate 
surroundings, but to seize upon what may be termed 
the psychological moment to make the exposure. In 
truth, in almost every instance the subjects appeared to 
be entirely unaware of the presence of anything unusual, 
or of any cause for alarm. This feature contributed 
very much to the interest of the pictures. The out- 
standing print was that of the head of an American 
bald eagle, a profile-portrait on a large scale, clearly 
defined, depicting flawlessly every detail in feathers, 
eye, and the cruelly sharp, curved beak—a valuable con- 
tribution to ornithological record-photography. 





























































“Musical Wires” depicted a large number of birds 
perched on telegraph or telephone wires. The print 
showed no poles, and the wires ran directly across it and 
had the appearance of a staff of music, numerous birds 
supplying the notes. Beautiful, but unobtrusive, light 
clouds furnished a pleasing background. 

A “Water-Snake” coiled upon a rock, apparently 
sleeping, was of great interest. 

“Woodcock on Nest” was so well blended with her 
surroundings that a moment’s study was required 
before being identified—so closely did her feathers 
resemble and combine with the immediately adjacent 
leaves, grasses and twigs—a convincing example of 
Nature’s protective coloring. Only the practised eye 
would have discovered the bird at all. Two prints of 
three baby bluejays were interesting and appealing. 

A picture of intense interest was “Fence Swift’, 
showing one of these little lizards on the ground, pausing 
with tense legs and alertly lifted head, as if to scan the 
surroundings with its keen bead-like eye, to see if it 
were better to proceed or retreat. 

“Thorny Path’ was apparently a Gila monster on a 
huge cactus-leaf or prickly pear. Although bristling, 
as this was, with sharp spines, the mottled and armored 
reptile appeared quite at ease. It was an unusual pho- 
tograph of an unpleasant subject. 

Two rather humorous prints were, ““How Dry I Am” 
—a head or portrait of a camel’s face, with mouth 
slightly open; and “Burrowing Owl’, which showed 
this bird standing on one leg, the other being hidden. 
The totally blank expression of the bleary eyes and the 
closed beak lent a drollness that grew upon the observer. 

“Why can’t we be like this wise bird’ —a Mexican 
condor, looked rather unimpressive at first glance. 
Photographed directly from below, the outstretched 
wings presented a perfectly symmetrical pattern. On 
reflecting upon the size of these huge birds, the imagina- 
tion kindled an interest, however, as one speculated on 
the tremendous lifting-power of those wings, and the 
talons strong enough to carry off a sheep or a calf. 

The only print not of a bird or of an animal subject 
was, “‘Fairy Ring’’, where the action of the wind on a 
bent-over blade of beach-grass had caused its tip to 
describe a circular mark on the sand. It was an in- 
teresting and convincing example of the skill of an 
observant photographer. 

E. H. WaAsHBurRn. 


A Very ‘‘Wellcome’’ Exposure-Diary for 1927 


THE 1927 issue of this indispensable little handbook 
maintains in every way the high standard of its prede- 
cessors. On opening the book, attention is arrested by 
a two-color print of the “Kookaburra” which appears 
as a frontispiece. A description of the method of pro- 
duction of this picture is given at the back of the green 
wallet. 

The chapter-headings and decorations are reproduced 
from woodcuts of the celebrated English engraver, 
Thomas Bewick, 1753-1825, whose work is therefore 
cotemporary with that of the earliest pioneers of 
photography. A series of thumb-nail portraits of 
some of these early workers will be found on the pages 
facing the light-tables. 

All the regular features of the literary portion of the 
book such as the articles on development, desensitisa- 
tion, intensification, reduction, printing and toning 
have been retained. The various tables giving the 
comparative speeds of plates, films, bromide and 
gaslight papers have been brought up to date, every 
plate and film mentioned having been tested by 
laboratory methods and these tests checked in the 
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field in conjunction with the exposure-calculator which 
is included in each copy. 

There is, in fact, no simpler or more direct guide to 
the essential processes of photography for the beginner; 
and there is a wealth of reference matter which no 
expert should be without. Four editions are now 
issued respectively for: Northern Hemisphere and 
Tropics, Southern Hemisphere and Tropics, Australasia 
and Tropics and United States of America. 


Brooklyn Institute—Photographic Department 


WE start the New Year with the interestingly 
excellent prints of Dr. Rusika of New York and 
Prague, still on our studio walls, where they have given 
so much pleasure to our members. 

On January 6 we had Miss Lauffer’s class. On 
January 7 we enjoyed Mr. William H. Zerbe’s demon- 
stration, the fifth in a series, subject, ““Table-top 
Photography,” showing interesting compositions that 
can be arranged on a table, using toys and objects for 
models, and electric light and flashlight for illumina- 
tion. January 10, Miss Lauffer exhibited a series of 
prints, supposedly of her recent European trip. 

January 17, Mr. Roger S. Estey, M.S., gave a talk 
and demonstration on “how to increase the speed of a 
plate some twenty times,” showing how from a front 
row in the centre of the balcony, he photographed a 
revue and actually got good results. 

We announce that our thirty-seventh annual exhibi- 
tion of prints will be, this year, hung in the Brooklyn 
Museum Building, Eastern Parkway, and will be on 
exhibition during the whole of May, 1927, and we 
extend to all our friends of the magazines and to those 
composing the various camera clubs in our own dear 
land, and to those throughout Europe, our hearty New 
Year Greetings. 

Myers R. Jones. 


The Union Camera Club—Boston 


Tue regular monthly meeting of the Union Camera 
Club was held January 4, in the Radio Room, as usual. 
The Club was entertained by Mr. Horace Van Everen 
who told of his trips to the Sierras and showed a very 
good collection of lantern-slides. Mr. Fraprie of the 
Exhibition Committee announced that the December 
prize had been given to Leonard Craske for his effective 
bromoil, and that the subject for the February com- 
petition would be ‘“Water’’; also, that a collection of 
some twenty prints by Dr. J. B. Pardoe of Bound Brook, 
N.J., were on view in the club lounge until January 31, 
to be followed immediately by one of similar size by 
Mr. W. H. C. Pillsbury. Mr. Clarke of the Outing 
Committee announced a trip to Cliftondale. Mr. 
King of the Entertainment Committee stated that the 
speaker for February was to be Mr. Walter Wolfe. 
Mr. Pillsbury proposed, and Mr. Almy seconded the 
motion, that the Secretary be instructed to write to 
Mr. Wilfred A. French, expressing the Club’s sympathy 
for him in his recent severe illness, and congratulations 
on his present convalescence. The motion was 
carried unanimously. 

The prints submitted for this month’s regular com- 
petition by members were confined to typical Boston 
subjects. As Mr. Fraprie gathered these seven 
prints fondly to his arms and carried them to the 
lounge, where he displayed them for the members’ 
critical consideration, he remarked that, not knowing 
just how to spend the ten dollars received from the 
Boston Herald for his two prize-pictures they published 


in the Rotogravure Section, he had decided to add 
a suitable amount from his regular income and—make 
another trip to Europe. So he’s off to Bordeaux next 
April. Lucky man! For Bordeaux is magnificently 
situated on the Garonne, with a marvelous harbor, a 
grand, old, Gothic cathedral, and _ well-preserved 
Roman antiquities. And just beyond lies Southern 
France! What a chance for innumerable oppor- 
tunities for the artist’s camera! S. anp F. 


Advertising Campaign of P. A. of A. 


Raprip.y the plans are being whipped in shape for 
the campaign to obtain the fund for the four-year 
national advertising program to teach the millions that 
Puotocrapus Live Forever and that PHoroGrapus 
Tet THe Story. 

Despite the holiday rush, yoeman-service has been 
given to the cause by the advertising-committee. The 
Plan Book which gives full details of the program is 
practically ready for the printer. A nation-wide teach- 
the-millions committee of photographers who are to 
raise the money is being organised. 

Acceptances have been made by the following 
members of the Plan-and-Scope Committee, who had 
a meeting in New York, January 10, to go over the 
entire plan for the money raising and for the program: 


PLAN-AND-SCOPE COMMITTEE 


Horace W. Davis, Chairman 
Ansco Photoproducts, Inc. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


L. Dudley Field L. Cady Hodge, Pres. 
Defender Photo Supply Missouri Valley Photo- 

Co., Ine. graphers’ Assn. 
Rochester, N.Y. 714 Kansas Ave. 

Topeka, Kans. 

Richard Salzgeber 
Hammer Dry Plate Co. 
Ohio Ave. and Miami 
St. Louis, Mo. 


J. Anthony Bill 

Ohio Society of Photo- 
graphers 

122 West Fourth St. 

James E. Reedy Cincinnati, Ohio 

Pako Corp. 

1006 Lyndale Ave., North 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Laurence B. Morton 
515 Market St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
T. E. Halldorson 
The Halldorson Co. 
1722 Wilson Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 


Ed. F. Pittman 

G. H. Pittman & Bro. 

1504 Young St. 

Dallas, Texas 

Harry M. R. Glover 

Gundlach-Manhattan 
Optical Co. 

Rochester, N.Y. 


J. W. Beattie 

Beattie’s Hollywood Hi- 
Lite Co. 

6548 Hollywood Blvd. 

J. H. McNabb Hollywood, Calif. 

Bell & Howell Co. 

1801 Larchmont Ave. 

Chicago, III. 


J. R. Wilson 

The Haloid Company 
Rochester, N.Y. 

A. E. Gundelach, V.P. 
The DeVry Corp. 

1111 Center Street 
Chicago, Il. 


Frank N. Chambers 
Bulletin of Photography 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


John P. Tebbetts 

Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works 

3600 West Second St. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Geo. Stafford, Pres. 

Chicago Portrait Photo- 
graphers’ Assn. 

3422 Fullerton Ave. 

Chicago, IIl. 
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Andrew A. Wollensak, Jr. 
Wollensak Optical Co. 
872 Hudson St. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


George H. Young 
Photogenic Machine Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


C. F. Propson 

Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co. 

Rochester, N.Y. 


E. L. Byrd, Pres. 

Photographers’ Assn. of 
New England 

100 Pleasant St. 

Malden, Mass. 


Robert R. McGeorge 
534 Elmwood Ave. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Adam Hoffman, Pres. 

Photographers’ Assn. of 
the Middle Atlantic 
States 

Hanover, York Co., Pa. 


Mrs. Leah B. Moore, Pres. 

Southeastern Photo- 
graphers’ Assn. 

Union & Idlewild 

Memphis, Tenn. 





Walter Scott Shinn Guy N. Reid, Pres. John E. Garabrant 
581 Fifth Ave. Southwestern Photo- 124 W. 42nd St. 
New York, N.Y. graphers’ Assn. New York, N.Y. 

60014 Houston St. 
James J. Johnson Fort Worth, Texas Cyril R. Clark 
Johnson Ventlite Co. 732 Federal St. 
732 Federal St. A. A. Chilcote Chicago, Il. 
Chicago, Ill. Chilcote Company 

Cleveland, Ohio W. O. Breckon 
Ida M. Reed W. O. Breckon Studio 
Camera Craft G. A. Malme, Pres. 403 Forbes Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. Wisconsin Photographers’ Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Assn. 

J. H. Smith Malme Studio F. W. Hochstetter 
J. H. Smith & Son Co. Racine, Wis. Treesdale Laboratories 
1229 S. Wabash Ave. Mars, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. E. J. McCullagh, Pres. 

Pacific International Mr. H. S. Foster 
J.C. Abel Photographers’ Assn. A. M. Collins Mfg. Co. 
Abel’s Weekly Berkeley, Calif. 226 Columbia Ave. 
Caxton Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
_ f= The quick raising of the money is indicated by the 
Hirsch & Kaye fact that ¢ harles J. Pettinger, chairman of the fund- 

‘ raising committee, reports that nearly $40,000 has 


239 Grand Ave. 


san Franci ‘ali en signe already, in additi > $400,001 
San Deanciece. Call. been signed up already, in addition to the $400,000 


subscription from the Eastman Kodak Company. 


We. C ieee tee With Mr. Pettinger on the fund-raising committee are: 

Commercial Photo- Z. T. Briggs L. C. Vinson 
graphers’ Assn. of N.Y. D. H. Brattin Jessie Reed 

a = i? The official family of the Photographers’ Association 

4 ore of America, including the officers and directors and the 

WF Wits members of the advertising-committee, who are stand- 

Calif. Card cs Co ing sponsor and directing the campaign and program, 


: : ace are as follows: 
San Francisco, Calif. are as follows 
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Analysis of Magazine-Readers in United States 


A NATION-WIDE survey including the calling upon 
more than 150,000 homes conducted by the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of America shows that the maga- 
zines of the country reach more than 70% of the 
homes. This ascertaining that magazines reach 70% 
of the homes is of great importance because it justifies 
the policy of the Association in confining their adver- 
tising-investments to the magazines. The rate per 
thousand readers in the magazines is less than in any 
other media. They furnish the only advertising 
that can be purchased with a limited appropriation and 
and yet reach every town and hamlet in the country. 
They are national. 

“The most interesting part of the investigation was 
the study of the homes that are not subscribers or 
regular readers of magazines. When one considers the 
illiterates, the foreign born, the negro population, the 
people living on isolated farms, the sick and the aged, 
it is evident that even if 30% of the homes are missed, 
a very good advertising-job is being done when our 
story is broadcast to the 70%,” says L. C. Vinson, 
Secretary of the Association. 
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ANALysis OF Homes THAT Do Not Reap MaGazines 


The factors of birth, occupation, rent and education 
are considered by experts as the indices to buying-power 
of any group or section. These show that the non- 
magazine reading part of the American public do not 
have the intelligence necessary to read advertising and 
be influenced by it. 

‘Therefore, we know when we start that a great group 
of the people are not our buyers, nor can they be until 
they change their circumstances considerably. A 
close study of the families who are not regular readers of 
magazines showed that 

“45% are foreign not only by birth but by 

speech, custom and outlook on life. 


“79% are unskilled labor or domestics. 

“43% live in homes or flats that rent for less than 
$25 a month. 

42% do not have any member of the family that 
has had more than 8th grade schooling. 

“These’four indices of birth, occupation, rent and 
education indicate that the non-magazine reading- 
public are not susceptible to any form of advertising. 
They may be buyers of merchandise, but they follow 
the crowd and get those things that others are buying,” 
says Mr. Vinson. 

Advertising-experts coincide with Mr. Vinson’s 
views in that the only way to reach this class is through 
influencing the middle class and upper stratas of the 
social fabric. 


“ 


Course in Photo-Finishing for Amateur 


A.ttHouGH the Home-Study Department of the New 
York Institute of Photography at 10 West 33rd Street, 
New York, has been in operation for only two years, the 
tremendous demand from students all over the globe 
has demonstrated that there is a great need for ade- 
quate instruction by correspondence in all of the various 
branches of the photographic profession. 

The Institute has been giving resident instruction for 
more than seventeen years. So great has been the suc- 
cess of the Home-Study Courses, which are based upon 
the Institute’s Resident Instruction in Professional 
Photography and in Motion-Picture Photography under 
the able direction of Carl Louis Gregory, F.R.P.S., 
Dean of the Institute, that the Directors have decided 
to extend the scope of instruction by adding a course in 
Commercial Photo-Finishing for Amateurs. 

It has never been asserted by the Institute that 
home-study is quite as good as resident instruction. 
But so many requests for instruction by correspondence 
have been made by students, whose circumstances will 
not permit them to take the time required for personal 
attendance in the modernly equipped studios and 
laboratories of the school, that a Home-Study Depart- 
ment was established. A large number of the Insti- 
tute’s correspondence graduates are now established in 
positions or are in business for themselves, who would 
not otherwise have had the opportunity to engage in 
this interesting and profitable profession. 


Metric Victory Forecast for 1927 


Tuat the United States during the present year will 
take final legislative action to place its merchandising 
on the decimal metric basis in weights and measures 
was the declaration made at the annual executive con- 
ference of the All-America Standards Council, held 
in San Francisco, January 6. 

“Metric legislation is now prominent before both 
houses of Congress,” stated Aubrey Drury, director of 
the Council, “‘and when a vote is called, victory appears 
assured for the metric standards, which are on the 
convenient decimal ratio, like our dollars-and-cents 
currency. A recent canvass of the United States 
Senate has indicated an almost certain majority for 
metric adoption. 

“Obstructionists have always fought bitterly to 
kill in committee any metric action. The great basic 
strength of this issue in Congress was shown the one 
and only time it was allowed to come up for a general 
vote. In the House of Representatives, the Stone 
Metric Bill successfully passed two of the necessary 
three readings, but after a dispute on rules of order it 
was recommitted to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures on request of its author, with 
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expectation of a later vote, indefinitely delayed. The 
metric legislation was never defeated in a general vote 
in Congress. It can and will win in the 1927 vote. 

“The metric issue has won overwhelming victories in 
more than forty of the great parliaments of the world. 
At one time a metric standards bill passed the House of 
Lords in Britain; at another, lacked only five votes to 
win in the House of Commons. The House of Repre- 
sentatives in Australia has endorsed the decimal 
weights and measures by a vote of 36 to 2. All civi- 
lised nations except the United States and the British 
Commonwealths are now on the metric basis in mer- 
chandising, and British units are largely different from 
ours. 

Declaring that decimal metric weights and measures 
for the United States have been endorsed by seven 
Congressional committees, but with never a general 
vote in Congress, metric advocates throughout the 
country are urging a “show-down”’ in 1927 and predict 
a definite victory at the roll-call. 


F.R.P.S., Retires from Print- 
Committee 


Floyd Vail, 


Fioyp Vai, F.R.P.S., has retired from the office as 
chairman of the Print-Committee of the Camera Club, 
New York, in which capacity he has served with energy 
and distinction. 

His latest exploit was the bringing over, intact, the 
collection of the Salon of the Royal British Society and 
causing it to be exhibited at Washington, and, later at 
the Camera Club, New York, where it was seen through- 
out the month of February. 

Mr. Vail will now have the much-needed time to 
devote to photography in other directions. He has 
proved himself to be one of the most active and valuable 
members of the Camera Club. 


Wm 


First International Photographic Salon 
of Japan 


Ir is with much pleasure that we call our readers’ 
attention to the First International Photographic 
Salon of Japan, to be held under the auspices of the 
All Japan Association of Photographic Societies of 
Tokyo and Osaka. The salon will be held at Tokyo, 
May 1-14, 1927, inclusive, at the Asaki Building; 
from June 1-7, 1927, inclusive, at Osaka, at the 
Asaki Hall. The last day for receiving prints at 
Tokyo will be April 15, 1927. We have received 
a considerable quantity of entry-forms which we 
shall be very glad to mail to any of our readers, upon 
receipt of 2c. in stamps to cover postage. We partic- 
ularly urge those who have suitable pictures, to send 
them on and thus co-operate with Japanese photo- 
graphic societies as they have endeavored to co-operate 
with our photographic activities. We take this 
opportunity to wish great success to the First Inter- 
national Photographic Salon of Japan. 


Results of Agfa Better Pictures Contest 


WE have been particularly interested in the progress 
and conclusion of the Agfa Better Pictures Contest 
for Amateurs. Our readers will recall that we urged 
them to participate actively. The result is gratifying 
to us, owing to the fact that a number of our readers 
won prizes. We have not space to mention all; but as 


our eye runs over the list we find the names of Dr. J. 





B. Pardoe, John Skara, J. Daniels, Don C. Coleman, 
Louis F. Bucher, Kenneth D. Smith, Franklin I. Jordan, 
Dick Hufnagle, Burton Slade, Jr., A. E. Rutenbeck, 
Stanley Shiner, Maurice Smith, Roger Hart, James D. 
Creegan, Henry Sill, Alfred K. H. Wong, William H. 
Rittase, Elmer P. Trevors, H. Maude, Louis R. Murray, 
L. J. Creegan, Lieut. Alfred McKenney, Godfrey 
Priester, Mario Scacheri and others. 

As it will be recalled the judges were Donald 
McMillan, the famous explorer and lecturer; Nicholas 
Haz, artist and photographer and J. M. Boyle, pub- 
lisher of New York Daily Mirror. 

We believe that the Agfa Products Corporation 
did a splendid piece of constructive work in holding 
this contest, and we hope that it will decide to repeat 
it in 1927. The great fact to remember is that all 
such activities serve to give photography wider 
publicity and greater importance in the minds of 
the general public. 


Third International Exhibition of Pictorial 
Photography, Seattle Camera Club 


In view of the great activity and success which has 
made the Seattle Camera Club well known through- 
out the world, we believe that the Third Inter- 
national Exhibition of Pictorial Photography, to be 
held under the auspices of the Seattle Camera, May 
5-20, 1927, inclusive, will be another pronounced 
success. The last day for receiving prints will be 
April 10, 1927. We are sure that our readers will 
co-operate in every way possible. Entry-forms and 
further particulars may be obtained from Dr. K. Koike, 
42214 Main St., Seattle, Wash. We have on hand a 
few entry-forms for distribution. 


Traveling-Exhibits of the P. A. of A. 


The Traveling-Exhibits of the P. A. of A. are now 
ready to be sent out. There will be three exhibits this 
year, each containing approximately one hundred of the 
finest specimens of portrait photography by the best 
of the American and English photographers. 

These Traveling-Exhibits are available to museums, 
libraries and photographic associations, as well as to 
individual photographers who will stage them properly. 
Properly handled, these exhibits should be of great 
value in boosting an interest in professional photo- 
graphy wherever sent. 

In each Exhibit will be found the work of such 
well-known photographers as 


Harris & Ewing—Washington, D.C. 
Gerhard Sisters—St. Louis, Mo. 
Walter Scott Shinn—New York City 
Gus Hostetler—Des Moines, Iowa 
D. D. Spellman—Detroit, Mich. 
Howard Beach—Buffalo, N.Y. 
Charles Aylett—Toronto, Ont. 
Townsend Studios—Lincoln and Omaha, Neb. 
John Lavecha—Chicago, IIl. 

J. Anthony Bill—Cincinnati, Ohio. 
O. C. Conkling—St. Louis, Mo. 
Mesdames Morton—England 
Marcus Adams—London, England 
F. Lambert—England 





and a number of other famous Englishmen. In fact, 
looking over the list is like reading a Blue Book of the 
best men in the profession. These exhibits are avail- 
able to any association that will pay the expressage. 

L. C. Vinson, General Secretary. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 





Just a Word or Two 


ELSEWHERE in this issue you will find a reference to 
the organisation of the Pxoto-Era PvuBLISHING 
Company. It is with pleasure that I call my readers’ 
attention to this announcement. Through this new 
company it will be possible to bring together editorial, 
printing, and engraving resources which will help me 
in my efforts to give greater service. Let me say that 
it is my sincere desire to continue those pleasant bonds 
of friendship and personal interest, between my readers 
and myself, which have grown to mean so much to me 
during the past fifteen years. 

Let me urge my readers to feel free at all times to 
write me direct with regard to any photographic mat- 
ters. Furthermore, let my readers continue their 
helpful, constructive suggestions, and comments with 
regard to PuHotro-Era MaGazine and its contents. 
In short, let us continue that mutually happy inter- 
change of ideas and experiences which has helped so 
much to make PHoto-ErA MAGaAzIne called, “‘stimu- 
lating, human, and friendly”. 


Please Accept Our Sincere Thanks 


Since the January, 1927, issue left the press, we 
have received a large number of Christmas and New 
Year Greetings so that we can safely say that we have 
never seen so many beautiful expressions of good will. 
This year, photography was even more generally 
employed to add atrractiveness to the greeting-card. 
It would require a number of pages to describe each 
one in detail and point out the many original and 
artistic methods which were adopted by our friends 
to make their messages so welcome and deeply appre- 
ciated. We hope that all our friends wiil accept this 
expression of our appreciation and will understand 
how much each card and photograph did to make 
our Christmas Season a happy one. 


Trophy Cup Race Becoming Close 


APPARENTLY the camera clubs and their members 
are making special efforts in the direction of getting 
a grip on the PHoro-Era Tropny Cup for 1926-1927. 
As the result of the competitions which were judged 
and closed, December 31, 1926, the score has changed 
somewhat, and, if anything, it tends to increase the 
interest and close competition. The scores are as 
follows: Seattle Camera Club is still leading with 4 
points; Cleveland Photographic Society, 2 points; 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club, 2 points; Brooklyn 
Institute, 2 points, and Oregon Camera Club in third 
place with 1 point. Therefore, as things stand at 
present, there are three clubs tied for second place. 
The competitions, which ended January 31, 1927, may 
upset the lead which has been held so firmly by the 
Seattle Camera Club. In fact, it is possible that 
one of the other clubs may tie the score and even take 
the lead. 

The prize-winners in the December, 1926, com- 
petitions were Mary Callaghan of the Brooklyn 





Institute and Wm. O. Yates of the Cleveland Photo- 
graphic Society. No member of a camera club won 
any other prizes. Many received Honorable Mention. 

It might be well to repeat here that those who 
participate in our new Exposure-Makers Competition, 
whether club members or not, are ineligible to compete 
for the Pooto-Era Tropuy Cup. 


The Exposure-Makers’ Competition 


WE are receiving entries for our new competition, 
and those of our readers who are unable to do their 
own photo-finishing, appear to be pleased with our 
efforts to serve them. This competition, which 
should be remembered, is a matter of co-operation 
between the reader and his photo-finisher, to the end 
that the best possible results may be submitted for 
the consideration of the jury. The photo-finisher 
and the reader should share in the pride of winning an 
award and the resulting satisfaction of having done 
a good piece of work, artistically and technically. 


*“Gone but Not Forgotten’’ 


WE have on our desk a very neat little card which 
extends to us sincere good wishes for a happy and 
prosperous new year. It also conveys the information 
that our good friend, Abraham Feigenbaum, pro- 
prietor of the Tremont Camera Exchange, has moved 
to better and more commodious quarters, at 46 
Bromfield St., 2d floor, Boston, Mass. The entrance 
is next door to The Old Corner Book Store. It will 
be recalled that for a number of years Mr. Feigenbaum 
has held a daily salon of photography at his office, 
5 Bromfield Street. Those who have been present 
and have participated in the interesting, practical 
and artistic discussions will agree that Abe, as he 
is better known to all his friends, has contributed 
a great deal to the interest and growth of photography 
in Boston and vicinity. The pleasant meetings at 
his former office will not be forgotten. Although he 
has moved to another address, in the minds of many 
of the leading pictorialists of Boston, the years that 
Abe was at 5 Bromfield Street are gone, but will not 
be forgotten. We wish him happiness and prosperity 
at his new address, 46 Bromfield Street. 


We’re Late—‘‘But There’s A Reason”’ 


Wirtnovt a doubt a number of our good friends will 
become impatient, write in and ask to know where 
the February issue may be and why the delay in 
receiving it. We have a perfectly good reason and 
excuse to offer. Any of our readers who have ever 
participated in the organisation and incorporation 
of a company will know that the law has a slow and 
methodical way all its own. It cannot and will not 
be hurried. This issue was held up so that due an- 
nouncement of the new company could be made at 
this time for the benefit of our readers, subscribers 
and advertisers. 
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